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no return from New York ; in 1S23 none from Plillodel- • 
phia; and in 1S31 c^iid 1S32, none from Charleston; 
besides these, there are omissions of returns for quarters 
for the districts of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Charleston and New Orleans. The omissions for Roslon 
and New York have been mostly supplied by information 
from the custom-houses there. 

In these returns, the number of passengers arriving in 
each collection district, the sex, the age, the occupation, 
and the country where they were born, are required by 
law to be specified. The only, particulars, however, v/hich 
can be depended upon for much accuracy, are the number, 
the SQ^ and the country ; but the specification of these par- 
ticulars is imperfect. We propose here to speak of the 
number and coiminjj merely remarking that tht3 Hr.niboi* 
of the males has been considerably larger than that of the 
females, apparently in the proportion of about three u> two.- 
Of the whole number of passengers arriving at the Mcvcra! 
ports, a portion are specified as **born in the Uuiled 
States;*' the rest are 'presumed to be foreigners, and to 
come here with a view to live and die here. A small !)or- 
tion,it is true, return to foreign countries, having: come 
here for business or for travel, or having been disapj oinicd 
in their expectations of bettering tlieir condition iii this 
country. The omissions in these returns are confiJo'iily 
believed to amount to many more than the nu.n:.«>'r of 
those who leave our shores and go to other countriefc;. 

It appears that the number of foreign passengers ai riving 
at New York, during the nine months, commencing Oc:. 1, 
1845 and Oct. 1, 1846, as shown by the books of the iioalth 
ollicer, and for whom bonds were given,* was greater by 
nearly 11 per cent, in the last period, than the number' 
registered at the custom-house. 

X'Sotf ntoit*$ Merchants' Magaziiui, Vol. XVir., p. 31 1. 
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:loQes of those whose fathers achieved our liational inde- 
pendence. 

It was proper to have shown a liberal policy towards 
foreigners, to have sympathised with them in their wants 
an'cl siiflcriiigs, and to a certain extent to have encouraged 
tlicir settlement on our soil. It is proper that those who 
possess this abundance of soil and of natural resources, 
should be disposed to share it with others who are less 
fovored by nature. But while such • encouragement has 
"been properly given, the question has presented itself to 
some, whctlier we have not given too great encourage- 
viient7 These foreigners have been educated under influ- 
ences very diflcrent from those in our country ; and when 
mixed with our citizens, and forming an integral part of 
our. population, are likely essentially to modify the social • 
and political character of the mass of our people, and the 
• character of our institutions and laws. In this essay, wo 
[ . propose to inquire into the number of foreigners who have 
[ settled in tlic United States, especially since 1S20, and to 
I Tnakc some suggestions in relation to the cifects of such 
i immigration upon our country. 

i An act passed Congress, March 2, 1S19, "regulating 
passenger ships and vessels," by which the collectors of 
the several custom-houses were r.cquircd to make quarterly 
returns,' to t!ie secretary of state, of the number of passen- 
gers from foreign countries arriving in the collection dis-. 
tricts. Pursuant to that act, the returns have been annu- 
ally reported to Congress by the secretary of state, and 
published in the executive documents. These returns are 
imperfect. Tlicre are omissions in the printed reports for 
^vhole quarters, during which it is reasonable to suppose 
some passengers have arrived. For example, for the 4th 
quarter, ending Dec. 31, 1S32, in the printed report of the 
secretary of state, there is no return of a single passenger 
^^rriving in any district of the oourAtry ; ♦in IS30 there was 
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no return from New Yorl: ; in 1S23 none from Pliilock 
phia; and in 1S31 c»iul 1S32, none from Gharlcstoi. 
besides these, there are omissions of returns for qiiartei 
for the districts of Boston, New York, Philadoipliir 
Charleston and New Orleans. The omissions for Bosioi^ 
and New York have been mostly supplied by inforauuior 
from the custom-houses there. 

In these returns, the number of passengers arriving ir> 
each collection district, the sex, the age, the occupation, 
and the country where they were born, are required by 
law to be specified. The only, particulars, however, v/hich 
can be depended upon for much accuracy, are the number, 
the so:t and the country; but the specification of these par- 
ticulars is imperfect. We propose here to speak ol* the 
number and coxininj^ merely remarking that tht3 luiniuci 
of the males has been considerably larger than that of the 
females, apparently in the proportion of about three ;<> I'A'o. 
Of the whole number of passengers arriving at the ^ovcrai 
ports, a portion are specified as **born in the Uuilec 
States;*' the rest are 'presumed to be foreigners, jr.id tc 
come here with a view to live and die here. A small -'or- 
tion,it is true, return to foreign countries, having; come 
here for business or for travel, or having been disapj oinicd 
in their expectations of bettering tlieir condition i.i ihifi 
country. The omissions in these returns are confi.ioilly 
believed to amomat to many more than the nun.i;.\* ol 
those who leave our shores and go to other countricb*. 

It appears that the number of foreign passengers ai riving 
at New York, during the nine months, commencing Oc:. 1, 
1845 and Oct. 1, 1846, as shown by the books of the Iicalth 
ofiicer, and for whom bonds were given,'^^ was greater by 
nearly 11 per cent, in the last period, than the numbct 
registered at the custom-house. 

*S8« nuu(*$ Mcrchanta* Magjuiiwi, Vol. XVIt., p. 3U. 
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^ Healtu 07yic«M...4th quarter in 1845— 12,507....In 1846—22,663 

C ' 1st " " 1846— 5,3r,0.... " 1847— 9,882 

Z 2d " "1846— .11,624...." 1847— 74,310 



59,551 106,855 

CosTox-HouM 4th quarter in 1845— 12,407....In 1846—22,005 

1st " " 1846— 5,027.... " 1847— 8,707 
2d " " 1846—41,407.,.. " 1847—66,095 





Difference, 

Bcsiues the foreign passengers who arrive in the collec- 
tion di.stricts, and are reported at the custom-houses, many 

• are landed elsewhere, or pass into the states directly from 
Canada and Nova Scotia, without being so reported. What 
the number of these last is, it is impossible to tell. Vari- 
ous opinions are entertained upon the subject, making it 
range from 25 to 60 per cent, of the number registered at 
the custom-houses. In ordinary years, we may suppose 
that 50 per cent, is to be added to the number returned by 
the collectors, in order to obtain the probable number of 
foreign emigrants who have settlecl in the United States. 
In extraojrdinary years, as in 184G and 1847, when imusti- 
a!ly large numbers of emigrants came over from Europe 
on account of the scarcity of brcad-stuils and for other 

, causes, this proportion to be added to those registered, may 
not have been so great as 50 7>dr ceiiL 

la Table I. are exhibited the number of foreign passen- 
3Ci*s who arrived at tlie several ports of the United States, 
and are registered at the custom-houses, for each year, 
hcginning July 1, and ending June 30, for a period of 26 
years, from Oct. 1, 1S20 to Sept. 30, 3845, distinguishing 
those arriving in the free states from those arriving in the 
slave states. 

The whole number for these 26 years, registered at the 
custom-houses, and reported in . the ^congressional docu- 
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mcnts, with a few additions explained in the next para-^ 
graph, has been 1,oT:;I,305, of whom 1,035,477, or S0*1^ 
per ce7iLy arrived in the free states, and only 263.S2S, o:> 
IQ'So per ceiiL^ arrived in the slave slates; that is, in tho 
proportion of four to one nearly. 

In this table, the number for the 4th quarter of 1S32 and 
1834, for Boston, for the 3d and 4th quarters of 1829, for 
the 1st and 2d of 1S30, for the 3d of 1S31, and for the 2d, 
3d and 4th of 1S32, for New York, have been respectively 
obtained at those custom-houses. The registry of New 
York does not discriminate the place of birth of tho pas- 
sengers for the above eight quarters; and in this nnd the 
following tables, the whole 'pumber is adopted as that of 
foreigners. The 8,353 for the 3d quarter of 1S30, arc 
added, in order to make up 30,224 foreigners who landed 
in New York during the year ending Sept. 30, 1S3(V* the 
record for that quarter, and 'also for the 4th quarter of 
1830, being lost. 

f Soo Hunt's MerchanU' liUfrazino, Vol. VUL, p. 159. 
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TABLE I. — Exhibiting the timber of Foreign Passengers that arrived in the 
United States, and are Registered at the Custom^IIouscSf for eacJi year, begin* 
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ning July 1, and ending June 30, for 26 years from Octobtr 1, 1820 
tff/tbcr 20, lB<ii^r disting:nishing Ihc Frttfrtm the Slave States. 
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■ 
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, 


. 
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, 
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, 
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11 
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TABLE l.—Contimtcd, 
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3S 
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11 
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23 
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10 FOREIGN DIMIGr.ATION. 

The whole number of foreigners registered at the cus- 
tom-houses, and reported to Congress, during these 26 
years, is 1,354,305, of whom 880,343, or 65-00 per cent of 
the whole arrived at New York ; 144,038, or 10*70 per 
ce?iLj at New Orleans ; 105,799, or 7-81 jicr cent.^ at Balti- 
more: 75,201, or 5-55 per cenL^ at Boston;. 71,627, or 5-28 
per cenL^ at Philadelphia. Total in these five places, 
1,277,911, or 94-35 per cent. 

The number of passengers from foreign countries, arriv- 
ing at the different ports of. the United States, may be 
regarded as very fullj'' representing the comparative amount 
of the commercial intercourse of tliese places with foreign 
countries. » 

It is obvious that the number of foreign immigrants reg- 
'istered lias very much increased during the 26 years. In 
the five quiquennial periods, it" has successively averaged 
per annum 7,138, 20,209, 48,628, 67,245 and 87,358. In 
the .first 10 years from Oct. 1, 1820 to Sept. 30, 1830, it 
was 148,356; and in the last 10 ^''ears f*om Oct. 1, 1836 
to Sept. 30, 1846, 885,927, or nearly six times as great. 

Considering the large number who have arrived in 1846 
and IS 17, the number will amount to very near 1,000,000 
registered during the 10 years, ending June 30, 1847, as 
"will appear by the following : 

The whole number registered in the 10 years from Oct. 1, !S36 lo 

Sept. 30, 1S:6, was 585,027 

From which deduct for the 3 quarters from Oct. J, iSSG to June 

30, 1S37, ....... 51,300 

And wc have for 9 1-1 years, • - - - • 831,021 

To which add the number for the 3 quarters from Oct. 1, 

1816 to June 30, 1S17,— .registered at Boston, - - 12,527 

" at New York, - 96,807 



109,334 
Add also the number registered at the other custom-houses, 
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during the 3 qoartcrs, estimated according to their pro- 
portion for 26 previous years, (as 955,547 ; 398,958 : — 
: 109,334 :) 45,6Cr> 



::>i,060 



And we have for the 10 years from July I, 1837 to June 30, 1847, 'JSy,5Sl 
or 10,419 less than 1,000,000. 3ut if we take the period of 10 
years from Oct. 1, 1S37 to Sept. 30, 1847, the number will 
considerably exceed a -jaillion, the number having been much 
increased in the last few years, and especially in 1847. 

If to the whole number of foreigners registered fot 26 years, 1,^5 1,305 

we add the estimated number for 3 quarters, ... 15^,0*30 

We have for 26 3-4 years, - - - . . l,'0:';-35 

From which deduct for 3 quarters from Oct. 1, 1820 to June 30, 

1821, • . . . - cpz 



And we have for 20 years, prior to July 1, 1847, . - , - l,.!:o:)\272 

From which deduct 1821— .22, ... - - - 7,329 



And we have for the 25 years, prior to July 1, 1847, . 1,495,9 13 

The number for the 25 years prior to Oct. 1, 1S47*, v/ould 
be considerably more than a miihon and a half. 

In the next table (II.) it will be sqqw that there has been 
tx great difference in the number of those that arrived in 
the several quarters, that in the 2d quarter, cndiiii:': Jiuie 
30, being the greatest, and that in the 1st quarter, (.uling 
March 31, being the least. It will also be seen, ihi.t a 
little less than half (45*08 y>rr ccnL) of the whole luunbcr, 
arrived in the first half of the year. 



[2 
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[•ABLE II. — Exhihiting the Number of Foreign Passengers arriving in the Uni* 
ted States, and registered at the Cvst07n-IIouses, for each Quarter^ for 26 
years Jrom Oct. 1, 1820 to Sept. 30, 1840. 



YEAKS. 


3dQuarior. 


4lh Quarter. 


l8t Quarter. 


2d Quarter. 


TOTAl^ 


1820-21 


• 


2,012 


1,717 


1,004 


5,993 


1821-22 


3,235 


1,900 


408 


•1,779 


7,329 


1822-2::: 


2,792 


1,030 


827 


1,500 


0,749 


1823-21 


2,352 


1,794 


738 


2,204 


7,088 


1824-25 


2,929 


1,011 


615 


3,377 


8,532 


1825-20 


. 4,100 


1,852 


795 


3,422 


10,151 


1820-27 


4,407 


2,314 


1,230 


4,407 


12,418 


1827-28 ■ 


10,772 


4,209 


2,107 


9,020 


20,114 


lS2S-2'.< 


11,877 


3,870 


1,020 


7,080 


24,459 


1829-30 


9,297 


5,181 


1,990 


10,079 


27,153 


1830-31 


12.3GS 


2,170 


1,773 


0,757 


23,074 


1831-32 


. 11,390 


5,579 


5,818 


22,500 


45,287 


. 1832-33 


25,877 


7,174 


2,935 


20,501 


50,547 


1833-3 i 


25,411 


9,413 


2,738 


27,773 


05.335 • 


1834-35 


20,013 


9,103 


2,107 


15,017 


52,899 


lR35-3i; 


19,523 


8,227 


3,305 


31,358 


62,473 


1630-37 


20,777 


15,420 


0,447 


29,439 


78,083 


1S37-3S 


32,021 


10,138 


3,700 


, 13,498 


59,303 


1838-39 


13,018 


10,475. . 


4,580 


23,481 


52,103 


1«39-10 


20,457 


15,982 


0,317 


35,390 


84,140 


1840-11 


31,728 


12,971 


5,809 


32,990 


83,504 


1811-42. 


25,449 


17,581 


G,50a 


51,574 


101,107 


1812-13 


32,2^0 


15,0 10 


4,212 


23,018 


75,159 


IS 13- 14 


25,808 


8,099 


4,921 * 


35,119 


74,607 


18M-45 


33,510 


17,401 • 


8,588 


42,910 


102,415 . 


1815-10 


47,237 


j 28,339 


10,770 


00,705 


147,051 


lS:o (1 qr.) 


55,100 


1 . 


- 


- 


55,100 
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1^=520-25 


11,300 


9,553 


4,305 


10,524 


35,091 


•. 1825-30 


40,453 


17.132 


7,730 


31,080 


100,295 


1S30-35 


101,059 


33,504 


15,371 


93,208 


213,142 


1835-10 


118,390 


00.212 


24,124 


133,100 


33(),228 


I8l0-r5 


148,841 


72,301 


30,033 


185,017 


430,792 


1815-40 


1C2.343 


28,339 


10,770 


00.705 


202,1.')7 


1820-30 


51,702 


2«J,iiS5 


32,035 


45,204 


155,9Sr> 


1830-40 


219,455 


93,740 


39,795 


220,374 


579,370 


1840-10 


251,184 


100,040 


40,803 


246,322 


038,949 


1820-16 


522,401 


221,371 


92,633 

• 


517,900 


1,354,305 


Proportion, 


38-57 


lG-35 


• c•8^ 


38-24 


100- 
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In the next fable (III.) we propose to show tlie pi^opor- 
Hon which foreigners consliinie of the increase of (he pop- 
ulation of the United Slates, The first column shov/s ihe 
years; the second^ the number of persons in tlic Uuiled 
States for 1S20, 1S30 and 1S40, according to the censuses 
of those years, the number for the intermediate years, on 
the supposition of a uniform rate of increase during each 
year of a decade of years, and the number after 1S40, 
on the supposition of the rate coniiuuing as it averaged 
the 10 preceding years; the /AiVrf, the average amount 
per annum of the increase of population ; the foxirth^ the 
number of foreign passengers registered at the custom- 
houses, that is, passengers, exclusive of those born in the 
United States ; ihafifth^ half the number of foreign passen- 
gers, which half are presumed to have arrivfcd "elsewlicrc;" 
the sixthy the " total'' of those in the fourth and fifih col- 
umns; and the seventh ViXid eighth^ the proportion of the 
*Hotal" foreigners to the whole increase of the population 
from 1S20 to 1S46. The years comprehending the number 
of foreigners in i\io foiirthj ffth and sixth columns, l)cgin 
July 1 and end June 30, a point of time one month /j(fore 
August 1, when the census of 1820 was taken, and one 
month later than June 1, when those of 1830 an<l IS JO 
were taken. July 1, for the commencement of th(j year, 
seemed to be a point of time best adapted to the purposes 
of the comparison. 
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•E 111,'^jSxMbiivig the Proportion of Foreign Immigrant: to the Increase of the 
Fojmlation of the United States. 
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FopithLinn. 




CuBloin^houM!. 


Et^a^\hcro. 
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Porci. 


Preporticm. 


1^1 


i//::!^fiv>i 


2S^/A)5 


6,\m 


2,90liJ 


B,0S9a 


3' IS 


110 31-43 


L-22 


U,'.':^[),r;5ii 


2*J0,1V6 


1,229 


S.Oftli 


iQ,\mk 


7*78 


26'45 


i 0"> 


io,2n,:^:^'j 


2'yjfiu.\ 


r^,7'iJ 


3,374i 


10,123^ 


3-33 


29*57 


i^^ 


icvjiO,(-t>:> 


30rt,035 


7,osa 


3,5.M 


10,^>32 


3-45 


23-9S 


1-25 


lO,Sis,ij^H 


317,00'2 


S,532 


4,2Gli 


12,79S 


4-03 


24*78 


i^2T> 


ii,i:i;i,7i.o 


22^^,Z5\ 


10,151 


5,075i 


15,226i 


4-65 


21'4G 


i-27 


iLliiJpMJ 


335,U1L1 


12,4 IS 


6,20y 


iy,i>27 


5-54 


18-04 


'-'ZS 


ll,7iiv*.:i 


515,70:] 


2(3,1U 


13,0.17 


39,171 


11*32 


8-83 


l^\20 


i;:.: i;:,7''kj 


3.^5,&1'7 


2\A.VJ 


ia,22f>A 


3lViS9i 


10^30 


9-71 


\-?^(} 


iL\'i:-i',<".i'3 


S'jG,327 


27jl53 


13,57lii 


40,72'Ji 


11-11 


9 00 


I-3L 


^-'.^^:^i.!:?[) 


3r,S,0].l 


23,07^1 


11,5.17 


S4X^11 


9 35 


10^ no 


-:i2 


i:i,L\:i,i':ii 


37U,1iU 


'15,L'^7 


22,tM3i 07,,630.\ 


17-90 


5-50 


UVJ 


l!^,liii,!J.) 


si'o;n:] 


iii^S 17 


2S,27r;iJ Sl,f^20i 


21-72 


4-ul 


l-S-I 


llJ>0i.7i'S 


40J,:iri5 


<j.V33 


32,(>il7i' 08,002i 


24-40 


400 


,^-3r) 


MpH'^V^'^* 


-1^3,[l^.2 


52,&i*'J 


2(l,.lS:^/j Vj;6^b.!i 


19-21 


521 


i-,^r. 


1 l.^llMM 


■1LM/J2U 


r)2,173 


31,231;^! lK^,70iJi 


2205 


4-54 


^37 


i5/2::;i70 


JJ7,l[]li 


7S,0S3 


3'.^,0■^JJ 117,l2^i 


26-79 


3*74 


•-^a 


]i.nM..i7'.' 


J i:^(:i2 


51),31j3 




:9-Bii 


505 


^^u 


VWn.iJi 


-iii2/^:i.^ 


52,iri3 


16-91 


5-92 


'-^10 


' ]"^or':i,iMiJ 


'i7:>,7iJS 


SI,hiC 


42,073 126,219 


26-52 


3-77 


UJl 


17A^V.l.lOl 


^sy,j:i 


t>:i,504 


41,752 125,256 


25-59 


3-91 


-J- 


JTA^.^'Al 


i5u:i.n.j 


101,107 


50,553;^^ I5l,0t)0;\ 


50-12 


3-32 


!-M ■ i>>/'iv:,:;r,L* 


Til 7,^(11 


7.'i,15n 


37,571J^ 1I2,T3SA 


2i-70 


4-fiO 


^l\ j IVnVj.SO 


53J,7r>I 


7I,i;u7 


37,3U3A' ni,^)lUi 


21-05 


4-77 


-15 [ iu,n;ijiii 


5is,(i:i7 


H»-MJ5 


5l,2n7i l5:i,r.2L'i 


2W03 


357 


i-^Jti ; J1V.01,U7H 


. 5i;j,7j1>; ll7.n.:.l 


7:^.525.1 22U/-7.ii 


39-12 


2-56 


«1 qr,! 


- 


- I i:/,i(ifj 


27,5.7^;^ h2,"::i'J 


- 


- 


■ - 1 


- ii,:r.L;^^7, 


(j77.i52.i*j.u:;i,::f7i 


- 
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i,!i»7..v.i>i :;.7,r>oi ' ! n.si.vj 53.5:^, 


357 




-2o ': r>i.o:>-.'.r,07 


110 27 93 


-o'o ■ 5i*,H:;'.'.3*.'ti 


l,730,LV.O li.-.».C'..5 1 5«),U7:; 1.0O,I.ri.i 


8-69 


11-51 


i-3o j (•^,l'J'i,.'»'." 


i,^:*:;,!?:.' 213.1:2 


121,571 -^ 3<7;,753 


' lN-67 


5-36 


-•10 '; 7r<. 170,071 


2,2:m),(i()'j 3:>tV— "^ 


16S,114 504,312 


22-41 


4-47 


1-15 <'»\:i-^ 1,0/59 


2/yji,r.2i .i3r.,7<»2 


218,396 n.55,lb8 


25-26 


3-90 


i-40 l'J/oiH/j7& 


503,752 117,051 


73,525ii 220,576i 


39-12 


2-56 


1-30 1110.1311,003! 


3,227,82<J 


135,986 [ 67,993 


203,979 


6-31 


1 to 15-83 


'-'10 Mr...5Vo,iUl 


4,203,13.1 


579,370 2S9,»5S5 


869,055 


20-67 


4-84 


15 3-4 


110,0lJ,117 


3,155,376 


553,843 291,921.i 


875,764i 


27-75 


3-63 


3C.o,7S0,731 


10,586,630 


1,299,199 


649,599J 


1,948,7984 


18-40 


5-44 
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It will be sceil by in;specting this tabic, that the number 
of foreign immigrants annually registered at the cnst'-in- 
houses, has been very nneqnal, but in general it has Uten 
steadily increasing froxT^ year to year since 1S20. Tiu'ir 
proportion per annum to the whole increase of the poptjla- 
tion of the country, has, according to the table, incrcusod 
over twelve fold during the 26 years of the series, or from 
3'18 to 39*12 /;er cenL The first year, however, embraced 
only three quarters, and the proportion since 1840 in based 
on the supposition that the average rate of the increase of 
the population has continued the same as it was duriiig tlie 
10 years before. 

We apprehend that the registry of thecustom-'iou.ses 
during the 10 years from 1S20 to 1830, was very iinpiir- 
fect, and of course little to be depended" upbn, for, be^iiles 
the liability of very imperfect registration in the first few 
years, in a matter of this kind, there is much reason to 
believe, as will hereafter be sliown, that the number of 
foreigners, as collected by individuals interested m the sr.l)- 
ject,* am.ountcd to over 30,000 in 1817 and in 1818, while 
that number was not oflicially registered till. 1832. 

Neither can we depend upon the proportion of iuiini- 
grants to the wliole increase since IS-lO, for we have uo 
means of determining the average nniount of increasv^. \kv: 
anmnn from 18 10 to ISIG, there having been no ceuMis of 
the ))opulatlon of the United States taken since 1810. \'':i 
know, however, that the nmnbcr of immigrants has V'^;y 
much increased during the last few years. There is ruib-Ii 
reason for believing that the number will amount to 30{»,()':o 
for the year from Oct. 1, 184G to Sept. 30, 1847, which io 
not embraced in the table. The conclusion we come lo is, 
that the second decade of years from 1830 to 1840, y/;Y> 
smts the safest grainid for a just comj)arison. We Iiavo, 

^^t Appendix, 
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however, carried out the proportion to 1846, in order to . 
exhibit the influence which immigration has been exerting 
of late years in swelh'ng the numbers of our population. 
. As the official registry is undoubtedly very imperfect, 
and as it is v/ell known that largo numbers come into the 
states by Canada, Nova Scotia and elsewhere, without 
being reported and registered at the custom-houses, we 
have added 50 i^er cent, to the number registered, on' . 
account of omissions in the registry, in order to obtain the 
whole iMimber. If the reader thinks this addition too 
large, it will be easy for him to assunie a less addition^ or to 
follow the official account itself 

The Wiiole increase of the population of the United States 
ill the first decade, embracing 9 years and 10 months only, 
from Aug. 1, 1S20 to June 1, 1S30, was 3,227,821), of whom 
the estimated number, of foreigners, immigrating during the 
period was 203,979, including 135,986 registered at the 
custom-houses, and 50 per ce7ii^, or 67,993 more coming 
into the states' elsewhere. These being deducted from the 
whole increase, we have 3,023,850 as the increase l/ij birth^ 
to be distributed among the people in the country in 1820, 
and the foreigners imniigra^ting during the period, both 
parties being presumed to be equally prolific. These 
two classes of population are very nearly equivalent to . 
(110,130,01)3 -f 21 ):^>.979) 110,3 12,982 for one year. We 
make tliis proportion : as the whole population, 110,3 12,982, 
is to the whole increase Inj birth, 3,023.850, so is the aggre- 
gate of foreign iiinnigrants, 203,979, to their increa.sc 
by birth, 5,590, which^ deducted from 3,023,850, leave 
3,018.200 as the increase hij birth in 10 years from 1820, 
of those who were in the covntry in 1820. These 5,590, 
added to 203,979, make 209,569 as the amount of increase 
in consequence of the ivunigration of foreigners in these 10 
years ^ — which is (j'i9 per cent of the whole increase^ or 1 
to 15-64 of it. 



COMPARATIVE IXCUEASE OF FOREIGNERS. 17 

The wliolc increase ^n 10 years, from 1S20, tv'as 3,227,829, 
or 33*48 per cenLy biu the natural increase in 10 years of 
the 9,G3S,101 in the country in 1S20, was, accordinjir to ihc 
above vic\v, 3,018,2(50, or 31-31 per cent, of 9,038,11)1, and 
the increase in consequence of foreign imniigration 2i»'./,r)G9, 
or 2-17 ;;cr cciU, of that number. These two sums amount 
to 33-48 per cent. By comparing this resjilt with whiit we 
shall find in relation to the increase in the next 10 years, 
we are led to the belief that the ofilclal registration of for- 
eiffn immigrants was very onnck too S7nall for the period 
from 1S20. to 1830, and are cdnfinvicd in the opinion ihat 
the 7^cgistraiion from 1830 to 18^10 is mnch more lo he 
depended xtpon. ' ' 

In the 10 years from 1830 to 1810, the number of .foreign 
innnigrants was more than four times, and the proi»orllon 
of tlieir whole increase more than, three times what it v/;r.s in 
the preceding 10 years. The number in the tab:'> was 
809,055, after deducting wliich from 4,203,434, the wliole 
increase, there remain 3,334,379 as the increase by bhlh, to 
be distributed among the people in the country in Jh.'X). 
and the foreign innnigrants. We make an approxii.irition 
to this distribution by means of the following prop r-i^'i: 
as (140,590,01 1 4- 809,055=) 147,405,000 : 3,334/;V '.; : : 
809,055 : 19,050, the estimated natural increase of ll;*- :'w;-- 
' cign innnigrants after their arrival and l)efore 1840. 'I'.iis' 
number being deducted from 3,331,379, there .it-'i.tiji 
3,314,729 as the increase by birth, or X\\o natural ineiN.'^^e 
during this decade of those in the country in 1830. ii* v/c 
add 19,050 to 81)9,055, we have 888,705 as this deccimial 
increase arising fro.m foreign immigration, which is ninre 
than a fifth part of the whole increase, and more thin a 
qvartcr of that of those in the country in 1830. Tl' hx- 
crease of 3,314,729 in ID years, among a population of 
12,860,020, is 25-763431, &c. p&' cent. 

The whole increase from' 1830 to 1840, was 4,203, 13!, 
3 
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or 32*67 7jer ceiit. ; but the 7iatural increase in the 10 years, 
0^ the 12,866,020 in the country in 1S30, was 3,314,729, or 
- 2.5'7G per cenL^ to which if wc add the increase of 888,705, 
in coiisc(]ucnce of foreign immigration, Oi' 6*90 pcj* ce?it,j we 
have 32 G7;>cr ce?ii. Here is a dilTcreiicc of (31-31 — 25-75=) 
5-56 per cent, in the natural increase of the population of 
the country, in two successive periods of 10 years each, — 
whicli seems very extraordinary, and for which there does 
not appear any adequate cause without ascribing it to a 
foreign source. If we deduct from the increase of 6-90 ^>cr 
cey/A, arising from foreign immigration in the second decade, 
2-17 per cc72Lj the amount in the first decade, we have 4-73 
per cent, of 9,638,191, or 456,178, which being added to 
200,569, amount to 665,747 for the first decade, and this . 
last isum bears the same proportion to 9,638,191, the whole 
popuhition in 1820, that 888,705, the increase from foreign 
immigration in the second decade, does to 12,866,020, the 
whole ]>opulation in 1830. 

But properly the comparison should be made with the 
white population of the United States only, as the immi- 
grants of whom we arc speaking are of this class, there 
having been, it is presumed, very few if any colored per- 
sons introduced into the country during the last 10 years. » 
The increase of the whites from 1830 to 1840, was from 
10,537,378 to 14,195,860, or 3,658,423, from which deduct 
888,705, and v/e have 2,769,723 for the amount in the 10 
years, or 26*284745, &C. per cent. 

At the rate of increase of 25-76, etc. per cent, in 10 
years, the population would be doubled in a little more 
than 30 years, and at the rate of 26*28, &c. p^tr ceiit,^ in a . 
little /ess time, wliilc for the 50 years from 1790 to 1840, 
the average time of the actual duplication of the whole 
population of the United States, has been a little more than 
23 years and 7 montljs, or more exactly, 23*5933, &c. years, 
which is about 7 years less time vviun it would have been 
without the aid of foreign immigration. 



POREIONERS COKPASED WlTp THE WIHTE POPULATION. 10 

The actual increase of the white population of the 
United States, froni 1S30 to 1S40, was, as jnst staled, 
3,65S,4.2S, or 3'1-71 'per ceiiL; of the free states 2,r.S6.546, 
or 39-0G7?cr ccfit.y aud of the slave states 971, SS2, or 26v4 
per cejtl.j hcinjj grontcr than the natural increase, averaging 
through the United States, by 8*43, 12-7S and '20 per cent. 
respectively, and showing a great diflerence bct^vcen the 
two sections of the country. This difTcrencc has arison 
partly from the greater foreign immigratioii into the free 
states^ as will appear on reference to Table I., the t^mount 
there being as 4 to 1, and the proportion as 2 to 1 ncarJy in 
favor of the free states. 

The whole number of foreign immigrants registered at the custom- 
houses of the United States, in 10 years from July 1, 1B30 to 
June 30, 1810, was - . - 

Add 50 per cent, on account of omissions, 

Natural increase of foreign immigrants, 

Total, 
Of whom the number of immigrants that entered the 

was . . . .• 

Add 50 per cent. 

Proportion of their natural increase, 

Total, . 705,017 Jv:o.'>S 

After deducting 70.>,G.17 from 2,GSG,546, the wltrl • in- 
crease of the whites in the free- states, we have rcr*:.o*!)i];g 
1,980,899, which is 2S-SQ6303, &c. ;;cr cent, of G,S;(),J>20, 
the number of the v/hitcs in 1830. This is a rate o; in- 
crease of 2'o2 per cent, more than the average of the v/liolc 
country. 

After deducting 183,058 from 971,882, the whole incAusc 
of the whites in the slave states, we have 788,824 ioj i!io 
amount of their natural increase, which is 21-54810/^, Cvc. 
per cent, of 3,650,758, their number in 1830, or 4-71 jior 
cent, less than the average in the whole country, and 7*26 
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per cent, loss than that in the free states. Besides, it is 
confidently believed that more white persons emigrate from 
the free to the slave states, than from the slave to the free 
states. 

Assuming .26-2S j?er ceiit. as the average rate of increase 
in each 10 years from 1790, of the white population in the 
United States, 2S*S0 per cmt. that of the the free states, 
and 21.54 per cent, that in the slave states, we. will now 
consider their numbers, including the natural increase, at 
.the dates of the censuses at' the end of the 50 years. The 
result, of course, is to be regarded only as an approxima- 
tion ; but we are confident that these rates must be entitled 
to important consideration in the inquiry into the compo- 
nent parts and progress of. the population of the United 
States. According to these rates, the amount of the white 
popliiation, including their natural increase, and exclusive 
of foreign immigration, will be in the several years as fol-t 
lows : 
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1790. 



1800. 



1,271, H-| i,5;.vi'o 



1810. I 1820 
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l.^rs.lC^iJ' 2,-^<],*-^Cl»! '2,77:.,i{7(i 
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The differences arising from the difTurent rates of increase 
of tlie parts, are to be distributed among the two divisions, 
in the proportion of 50,770 to the free states, making their 
number, in 1S40, 0,71)0,985, and of 25,412 to the slave 
states, and also the S3,0G9 of the states of Louisiana and 
Florida, added to the Union since 1790, making the white 
population of the slave states 3,482,669. The aggregate 
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of tlieso two divisions of the states and territories v/itliin 
the present hmits of the union, comprehending tlic wliite 
population in 17S0 and their natural increase, toyether 
with those in the annexed territory, make the total, in 
IS'IO, 10,273,05 1, or less than the number in the .sixth cen- 
sus by 3,022,152. These 3,022,152 are presumed <o be com- 
posed of foreigners and the descendants of foreigiion>, wI:o 
immigrated into the country from 1790 to 1S40. Vv c have 
deduced these amounts of foreigners coming into tlie coun- 
try in eacli 10 years, according to the number SSS.7(;5 who 
came from 1830 to 1840, and added 20*28, *fcc. per vcnL for 
each following term. Thus : as iO,537,37S : 8*5^.705 : : 
3,172,531: 267,507 for the foreign immigration from 1700 
to ISOO, &c. These 207,507, mnltiplicd l5y 2028, Aic, give 
for their amount, inchulin'g their natural incrc:::;i; in 10 
years, 337,900 in IS 10, s^:c. 



1800. 



ISIO. 



1S20. 



1830. 



ISIO. 



Foreigrn Immigra'n from 17'.>0 to l*fO,' 907,507 
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There is a remarkable agroomont between thes( \ 
and the censuses of the United Stales. The rate o:' ^ 
&c. per cent, is a very little too inrgc for the result i:i 
and 1840. At the preceding dates, the numbers fvn 
eign immigration are less than the csthnated numbcis 
this source, as appears in the line of dillcrences : 
which it seems that the proportional increase of tho ^. iiolo 
white population of the United States was greater in' ^.he 
first two decennial periods than in the last two. It ; iio.jid, 
4iowever, be observed, that some have supposed iliui tijc 
census of 1790 was more defective than tlie subscoiiont 
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orTi?s, on account of the reluctance with which the people 
furnished the facts to the agents of the government. But 
when wo consider the rate of increase, according to the 
censuses, from 1790 to ISOO, was less than from 1800 to 
iSiO, wc may dismiss this idea of there having been com- 
paratively great defects as to the number 6f persons in the 
first census. 

The whole increase of the white population of the Uni- 
ted SI'.itcs from 1830 to 1840, was 3,658,428, of whom 
SSS,70.3, us above estimated, consisted "of immigrant forr 
cigncrs daring the decade and their children, or 24-29 per 
cc7iL of tiic whole number. From wh[\t has been said, 
Vv'-e arc inclined to the following as a nearer approximation 
to the 111 mbers and proportions since 1790, than has just 
been given : 



Foreign immigration from 1790 to 1800, includ- 
injv the immigrants and their children, from 
their arrival to the next census, ... 307,678 

Their natural increase at the rate- of 26*28, &c. 
jfcr cent, in 10 years, • - -. - - 80,672 

Forcij^ii immigration as above, from 1800 to . 

1810, 370,037 

Forcij;n jxopulation in 1510, .... 7oS',lS7 
Their naiural increase at thd above rate, in 10 

years. 201^010 

Foreii:rn immigration as above, from 1810 to 

1S20, • . . ,4C0,S03 

Foreign population in 1820, - • - 1,430,900 
Their natural increase at the above rate, in 10 

years, 376,110 

Foreign in\migration as above, from 1820 to 

1830. 592,469 



Foreign population in 1830, - • - 2,399,'iS5 
Their natural increase at the above rate, in 10 

years, 630,699 

Fo'rci«;u immigration as above, from 1830 to 

1810, - 891,908 



Foreign population in 1840, 



3,922,152 



Proporilon per cent, of 
the Forcignera to the 



Tncrcaso of 
tho wtiilcs. 



Total 
wht. popul. 



27-18 



24-36 



2304 



22-04 



24-32 



7-14 



13-10 



18-20 



22-77 



27•6^ 
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This result for tlie foreign immigration from 1S30 to 
1S40, including the immigrants and their children after 
their arrival to June 1, IS'IO, co7isldcj*ahJy exceeds thn ag- 
gregate of those registo^ed at the custoni-hoiisesy and the 
addition of 50 per cent. We feel sure from this result, that 
the number of persons arriving here and becoming resi- 
dents in this country, during these 10 years, eamiot inuch 
fall short of being 50 jier cent, greater than that registered 
at the cnstom-houses ; neither can it he much less than the 
above aggregate. We' do not pretend to numerical oxact- 
ness, but we think the result is suflicienily so for all prac? 
tical or scientific purposes. 

Of the whole increase of the white population of the United Stales, 
from 1790 to ISIO, in cbnscqucnce of foreign immigration, 
was . . . . . . . 3,'.^2J,152 

Their natural increase during the respective decades was : 

From 1800 to ISlO, .... 60,S72 

" 1810 to 1520, . . . 201,916 

" 1820 to 1830, . . . 370,110 

" 1630 to 16 ;0, . . . 030,699 

Amounting to . . . , . . l.Cv.),/>07 

wliich being deducted from the whole number, there remain 2,i/3.?,r.')5 
consisting of the foreign immigrants of their increase htfurc 
tlit next census, viz. ; * 

From 1700 to ISOO, . , 307,678 
" l^OO.to ISIO, . . • 379,r.37 
** ISW to 1K20, . • . 400,803 
" lb20 to 1830, . . 592,-1 09 
" 1830 to 1810, . . 891,9(i8 
By taking the same proportion as we did page 17, wo find that the 
increase, or the number of those bom bc/oa the uert census, be- 
sides making good the number of immigrants, amounted to 
nearly +. 11,35.1 



♦ Tlio aggregate of the populalioa of the United Stales from 1790 to ISOO. in c.iji;:i.av.l m 
equlvaloni lo 443,781,935ybr one tfear, lo which aoM 2,CCa,555, ojtd we l»ttve 44n^M,i.u T ue 
Wlal incroaae waa 13,139,557, from which deduct 3,922,102, and we liavu 1»,217,405. \*/c K.ake 
XheprojwrUon: aa 416,414,490 ; 0,217,405:: 8,(»2,555: 54,354. 
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To which add tlie above, . . . . . 1,289,597 

And \vc Irave for the increase of the foreign population, besides 

koepiiiir good the number of immigrants, . . 1,343,951 

If we (icilnct 5.1,354 from 2,(532,555, we hzive for the number of :m- 
Tiu-^rtntts ar'rivmg during the 50 years, and who have been enumera^ 
ted in the last five censuses, .... 2,578,201 



And we have, as before, ..... 3,922,152 

for the increase of the white population from 1790 to 1840, in con* 
sty/iic/tce of foreign immigration. 

It \\'ill be perceived that there was the greatest proportio7i 
of the mimbor arising from foreign iniriiigration from 1790 
to ISiiJ). This period constituted the first 10 years after 
the organization of th6 American government, and also 
after the breaking out of the French Revohition, the first 
event bt)ing calculated to attract people to this country, 
and the other calculated to drive many to it as a place ojT 
safety. 

In the next 10 years, from ISOO to ISIO, the proportion 
v/as less, but yet it was larger than in any of the subsc- 
quciu decades, the above causes still operating. 

In t!ic third decade, from ISIO to 1S21), the immigration 
was suspended during the war of 1S12, but revived in 
1810, from which time till 1S20, owing to the distresses in 
Kuropc, and the encouragcmcnis lieid oiit by ilic people 
and institutions of this country, large numbers, particularly 
of mechanics and farmers, immigrated, though the propor- 
tion was less than in the preceding decades. 

From 1S20 to 1S30, i!ie proportion was 22-01 7>er caii. 
of tiie whole increase of the wiiites; and in the last de- 
cade, from 1S3() to ISil), it was 21-32 per ceuL ; and from 
present appearances, the proportion from lS-10 to 18.>0 will 
considerably exceed that of any decade from 1790 to ISIO. 

It will be perceived by the last column of the last table, 
tliat the proportion of the aggregate of the foreign immi- 
grants from 1790, and of their descendants, to the whole 
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white population ialTOO, and of their descendants to ISOO, 
was 7-14 per cenL^ and in 1S40 it had arisen to 27-G2 pjr 
cc7iL 'This is over 0716 qtiarter j^ctrt of iho uhoh nauilcr; 
and considering the large number of imraigvauis since 
• 1S40, we presume that the proportion is now (ISi/) over 
one tliird part. 

It is obvious, that, should the number of immii^rants 
.continue to average annually about the same it lias done 
for the last few years, and the present facilities to tlic bal- 
lot-box also continue, a few months only will be rcc^uircd 
for the introduction of foreigners enough to decide any 
presidential election we have had for many yeans, iuiu in 
general to decide any state election also, parties having been 
so nearly equal in the number of persons^supporlini; ihcm. 

The rate of 2G'2S, iic.percenL for the decennial iiicvoaso 
of the white population above (p. IS) obtained, in order 
to conform to ihe last results, must be altered to 2r»!Jr/M779, 
&c. per cenLy as will appear by deducting from 3,C:!.'S, l-iS, 
the wiiole white increase, S91,5()S, the whole Jiu-iCasG 
arising from foreign immigration from 1S30 to 1^- .it;, and 
;here will remain 2,7G6,4C0 as the natural increase/) I* il:osc 
in the country in 1S30. This last number amen aits to 
20-2r;3770, wtc. per cent, of 10,537,378, the white [uM/ula- 
tion in 1S3(). The ^diiTorence between these two riu«.:s of 
increase is less than one thirtieth part of owq per cenL 

The following will siiow tlie nearest approximaii<;:i we 
can make to. the nmnbcr of foreigners and of other v Iiitc 
persons in the United States at the dates of the cens:i.'.cs, 
according to the censuses, and according to the uatiiral 
increase of 26*25, &c. i}er cent, for the whole country, and 
21-529748, &c. ;>er cent. (p. 27) for Louisiana and Florida, 
together with the estimated foreign population : 
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1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


Popul:iii«»ii nut! natuml 
iiicrca^jc. 


3,172,531 
3,172,5^1 


4,301,105 
4,005,441 


6,?C2,001 

5,057,025 


7^01,901 
6,334,685 


10,537,378 

8,000,906 


14,195,800 
10,177,190 


liouidiaita, 


I 


293,601 


SMfiTd 
31,311 


1,477,309 

4i,cas 


2,470,472 
50,076 


4,01c»,C07 
01,591 


Flori'J.^, .... 


• 


• 


770,663| 1.435,011 


2,4!i-»,79C 
1S,3S5 


3,957.016 
22,3.13 


Forrirn |».>p:ilnilon, 


. 


29^.001 


770.C0S* 1,135.011 


2.407,411 


3,931.073 



The following will show nearly the number of foreign 
immiLMunts, and of their natural increase since 1790, in 
doccnuiiil periods : 



Foreign immigration from 1790 to } 800, includ- 
ing^ I he iiniiiigrants and their children, from 
ilioir luiival to the next census, *. - - 298,661 

Their i.caural increase at the rate of 20-25, &c. 
;»<:r ftVir. in 10 years, 78,410 

Forii'.;u immigration as above, from 1800 to 

1810, 393,597 

Forois*!'. population in ISIO, - - - - 770,0i>S' 
Their natural increase at the above rate, in 10 

years, 202,330. 

Foreign immigration as above, from. 1810 to 

iS-JO, , . - • . 402,013 

Forciprn population in 1S20, - . - 1,435.011 
Their naiural increase at the above rate, in 10 

ycrirs, - 370,00! 

Foreign immigration as above, from 1820. to 

lb:;i», - - - 504,808 



Incrcaso of 
tho whiles, 



Proportion per ceut. of 
the Foreignora to t|io 



Foreign population in 1830, - . - 2,'107,.lll . - 
Their natural increase at the above rate, in 10 

ycnrs, 632,037 

Foroii(n immigration' as above, from 1830 to 

ISio, - • - . - - . . - 891,008 2d-38 



26-30 



25-26 



23-13 



22-23 



DifTcrence, ... 
Foreign population in IRIO, 



3,931,.ll6, 
. 3,257 

3,031,073; 



Total 
wht. ]x>puL 



0-93 



13- M 



38-51 



22-84 



27-09 
•02 

27-71 



The whole increase of the white population of the Uni- 
ted Stales from 1830 to 1S4(), was 3,658,428, of which we 
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deduced above, for tlie natural increase of those in the 
country in ISoO, 2,7x^0,460, or 26*25, &c. pe?- cent, and for 
the increase arising from foreign immigration, S91,9()i^. If 
this last number be distributed to the two divisions of tlie 
states respectively, in proportion to the number of iinmi- 
grants registered in them during the time, 70S,23S v;ill be- 
long to the free states and 183,730 to the slave states. 
After deducting 70S,23S from 2,GS6,5'16, tlie v/hole increase 
of the whites in tlie free states, we have l,97S,3t^S, or 
28 -708611, &c.j)erce7iL of 6,870,020 /or their nalmal de- 
cennial increase ; and after deducting 183,730 from (i7l,SS2, 
the whole increase of the whites in the slave stau-s, we 
have 788,152, or 21-5297'18, &c. jter cent, of 3,600,7r,S^,/or 
their natural increase in 10 years. The difference httn-cen 
th'ese two rates of increase is 7*238863, &c. -per ccn!. 'f lie 
operation of these rates in the two divisions v/ill he .srjcn 
in the next table : 



TABLE IV.^Exhibitiui; the IVJiite Population of the United States, aucnHn^ 
to the Six Cetisuses, with their Decennial Increase^ at tJie rate of 2S*7i», y) >-. 2^cr 
cent, in the Free States, and of 21-52, ^,-c.per cent, in the Slave Statts, tfi^Jher 
rvith the estimated Kumhcr arising from Foreign Immigration, 

1. — Free States. 



CenHiH, .... 
Pupuliitioa wiiJi Increase, 

Forfti:;n Popiil.-tiion. 



1700. 



1800. 



ISIO. 



1820. 



1830. I Xr-UK 



i.iKU.fur, •i.r/u.i^.'ii .v..-ivi'.'i •'i.mu.iu'j; r,.>;7r,.r>-jri s.'*:)r.r, 

i,'»i.nir.; a.iir.Mil :»,i:)2,r.ui 'i,o.vj,(r;-. .v2-^(;,7C.v ■•,.:.■* v:.^) 

I I ' ; 

. ■ i'.Ti7i! .7ii.<i-2r,| 07i.ir.t i.G!«).s:'7i V. -■ .'.r.Tj 





2 


— Sl.AVB 


States. 






rr;;.i.r,io 
.•'.:::.»,.-ll 


Coiisiis, . . . • 
PoimlatioA with Increase, 


1,271,4S.S 
l,27l,4*> 


l,7(h>.(J^» 

i,r>ir,,ti:w 


2.20-;.7.<-. 
l,s77,i»-^> 


2^'«i,.to:. 


3.fi0'l,7.> 
2,773.;VJ3 


Louisiana, 




157,771 


3i.;;iij .ii.C'j? 


.ss7,ir.-. 

50,07 G 


rn,.'-'Jl 

1,;;' •..••Id 


Florida, .... 


• 


157,7.11 


3'Jo,5:.2 


G07,5W 


lS,3S.'i 


Foreign Population in the 

S;avc Stales, 
Do. ia ilw Free Statea, . 


, 


ir,7,7ii 

153,174 


20C,.V,5 
5()l,ftiG 


r>n7,r,0". 

971, 4G I 




Do. in the United States, 
DiiTurunceii, . 


'- \ 


310,918 
12,757 


707..'»7.Sj I,470,J>27 
20,910 43.41C 


2,4n7.0Gl 

co.n-A) 




Amount, at the Rate of 
aC-2r., Ace. per ceni, , 


. 


2aS,fiGI 


770.CC.S 1.435.6n 


2.407,411 


n.oni.C73 
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It will be seen by this table that the foreign immigration 
into the slave states, whicli at the other dates was much 
less, was crroater than that into the free states, during the 
first 10 years. This has arisen probably from large num- 
bers Iiaving gone from tlic free states to the slave states. 
no\vev(?r that may be, the white population of Georgia, 
Tcnnessc and Kentucky was increased nearly 150 ^>cr cent. 
during this term. 

It will ])e perceived that, according to this table, there 
arc differences between the aggregate o* the estimated for- 
eign po]);ilation in the two divisions, and the estimated 
amount iii the whole country, arising from the different 
rates of increase for tlic two portions of the population. 
In consccHichcc of the different mode in which the process 
is conductod, contrary to what was done with the differen- 
ccs on pa ire 20, where they were added^ they are here to 
be deducted from the two divisions, according to t!ie respec- 
tive numbers in those divisions at the several dates, as fol- 
lov/s : 





ISOO. 


ISIO. 


isco. is'jo. j is:o. 


Free St.iio.i, ... 
rroponion of iho PitTcroiic^.dctkict 


J.Kf.irt 




1,0 ;•.«,'. -.7' v'-'."^ 


Total in i]»e Free Suies, - 

Slave ^^latcH, . . . • . 
ProiK)riiou of I'.ic DiiTcrcnces, «lcJucl 


i:7,io.r .i^l,:2.•; 

157,7 J 1 20r...V.2 
(i.ail) 10,(iUC 


i>:.i,vi7 
li.-irj 


l,f.t/J,:;7i; 2,77u,l.35 
SIS.HM 1,177,1105 


Total in t'/.c Slrivo .^^lafe?, . 
Toiul ia ihu Frco 5?iMM, . 






70^.ft:jjl l.l.".5,C*i5 
l,«Vj'j,:i7l»; 2,77'.»,03S 


Total in the United Stales, 


iiU^.CCl 770,CGS 


l,43.ViIl 


2,407,4 111 3,'J3 1,073 



According to this last table, the free states received from 
foreign immigration during the 50 years, an accession of 
2,777,038 persons, or 14G-1S, iic. per cent, of 1,901,046 out 
of 40.3-01 per cent.; the slave states 1,155,035, or 90-SS, 
&c. per cc7it. of 1,271,4SS out of 264-34 ;>cr cent. ; and the 
United Stales 3,934,073, or 124-02, &c. per cent, of 3,172,- 
534 out of 347-45 per ccizt.^ the whole white increase, there 
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remaining for the native white increase in them respociivc- 
ly, rii^CrSr*. \7:i'\u : '.A 2:i?r4o pcrccnL during the period. 

This 20-2r), Cv:<i. per cent, for the average rate of natural 
incretisc of the white population of the United States- \\. 10 
years, — heing about 7 per cent less than the actual rrtto. as 
appears in the censuses, — may appear to some to l)c t<)0 
small; but its justness is rather confirmed by considorii:-; 
the actual increase of the population of England, coai- 
posed'as it is very much of the same stock as a larg««. ;ua- 
jovity of our countrymen. The increase of the populrLtion 
of England for the four decennial periods bcginnliKj in 
1801, was successively l<Ii, 17-J, IG and IA\ per cenL. niid 
there is reason for believing the number to have bron 
diminished by emigration* at least li per cent, in the l;.st 
decennial period, so that we may consider 16 per cciti. in 
10 years as a fair rate for the natural increase of the ]iOpu- 
lation in England. Tliis is 10 j^or cent, less than it is in tiio 
United Stales. There are causes which make an inrjjorl- 
ant ditrercncc between the two countries, as the very liinii':«l 
extent of territory, the great poverty of very large inn/i- 
bers, tlic calls ibr the army and navy, and to unhcnl'ify 
climates, wliich must materially eheck the increase of ;>r>!»- 
ulation in JOnj;!and. it the people of the United fc>i;il(S 
and of England were placed in the same circumstancoN, «.r 
in circumstances equally favorable to increase, we \xr,iy 
presume that the increase would be substantially the s; :.^^ 

If 26*25, &c. per cent, be the average rate of the natrn\!l 
increase in 10 years of the white population, we do lust 
perceive how the conclusion is to be avoided that the \\v.\- 
ural increase, in consequence of foreign immigration, Uov.i 
1790 to 1840, was nearly four millions, and to the pre.v«'i'i 
time (1S47) nearly five millions. There is doubtless a 
very small variation in the rate of increase in the several 

* Soo BnumtrtUioH Abttract, Put L, p. II, London, 1843. . 
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decennial periods ; but it is probably too small to be of any 
important value, and may be neglected. The greater den- 
sity of tiic population in the later periods is likely rather to 
dimuiisli ihe rate, but social causes we may presume have 
counteracted" that tendency, and may perhaps be sufTicient 
even to increase the rate, so that wo may without material 
error consider the rate uniform through the five periods. ; 
Tlie groatcr density of the population in such countries as 
England or France, compared with the United States, 
would l.aVe an important influence on .the increase of pop- 
xilritiou. 

The whole number from foreign immigration from 1790 
to IS i(), r.ccording to our estimate, has ''oqqw 3,934,673, or 
121-02, vfcc. p(?r cent, of 3,172,534, the whole number of 
the whites in 1790. It amounts to 27-71 per cent^ of tlie 
whites in 1810. .If to this foreign population we add the. 
increase of the colored population in the 50 years, 2,llG,2S.'), 
consisting of 320,8*27 free colored, and l,7S9,4oS slaves, 
we have an aggregate of G,050,05S of increase in tlie half 
century, two tliirds of whom arc an increase of Vv'hite per- 
sons from a foreign source, and who may be considered as 
most uelorminatcly opposed to slavery, and the roniaiiiing 
third are eitlier born" slaves or born to a degraded condition 
through life among the wliites, and whenever they come to 
a knowledge of their degradation, will set their whole force 
against it, and be sure of the hearty cooperation of the 
first two thirds. , 

Assuming the above rates for the average decennial 
increase of the wliite population of the United States, and 
of the two divisions of the states, we Tnay easily make an 
approxi'matioii to the nvmber of persons there would be hy 
natural increase in any jiortion of the states^ for one or more 
of the periods since 1790, and estimate ihe probable nnm- 
bcr of ivtmi grants into^ or emigrants from ihe states. We 
here propose to do this in respct to the six New England 
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States, and to Massachusetts aiid New York sc]>:iratoly. 
The result will appear in the next table : 

TABLE Y, -^Exhibiting the Increase of the White Populatiott, auorditi: to the 
Censuses, and by Natural IncrnasCf at thi rate of 28-76, tj^. per ruu. in 10 
years, in Ncm En^land^ in llassadiusctts and in yew York. 



1700, . . . , 

Incroaso in 10 ycar«| . 

1600, . . . . 

IiicrcoM) in 10 yoara, . 

I-'^IO, . . . . 

Incroaao in 10 ytiSLta, . 

isao, . . . . 

Iiicrcaao In 10 yoa», . 

1330, . . . , 

Incro;iso in 10 yoaraj . 

K'^IO, . . . . 
Anu. According to Ccn. 

Nat. I»cr. mnro or loss 



NlTVV E>'CLAND. 

Nat. Iiicr. 



Con.siiM. 



I^LkSSACIIUSKTTS. 



Ccnsim. i Nftl. Incr. 






'xYA,^rA\\ 3r:{.:v»i[ 37:j..'rj| 



l,2ii.2.-<t i/^7s..i>!i:| .j'.r.r^iJ.T .wi.721 
:i:;7,;27| ;:Gr,s(»i| 'l^.jn*, I'i-^.v.".*- 



I. sr.i, •.•■?.•> 1/.10.2-X'!' 4«".,:i».T Ci'.>;v,'2 yi-^.«v. 
i^fvMV .i7G.ni:!|; 5i,o;:j l7S.^)•^.|j .iM.oi: 



Nb'v Yt ..k. 



Census. I .\'::i. l,.cr. 



Sill,<'J7, 









.M..:/l 



• I,-.-.} 



2'.»l,7l»J 



2,iiiJ.<i».'»i; 5!«'...*»»7i 7'.)7.^*'.i 1 ,r::-'.7 : : i 

I • li '^ ■■ 



27s,r2>j 7.':j,:{ii'| I'Atir^, •^.i\'^<i\ :^;/:s:\ 



7 Vl 
i..i3 



•» :.-.177 



2.212,100' n.r,!:..n7i i 72i»/r»i 



. i.f.i,nv,».fP.-;'[ 
. 1 i:i!-ir,>! 



i,:vji.7n'.» 

7-^'».«i:iJ 



i.n-Ai.Nj- . 



4-r.02.r,7.>i ~i,2r.r,.7(i7! . 
i.-s-75|i .in-'M-: . 



It will be seen that t!ic hicroase in Massachusetts iwid in 
New England, according to the censuses, has bocfi vf»ry 
mucli less tlirin it would Iiavc hcon liad the popnlatiou 
roiaaiuod witliout emigrating to other places, while in ivcw 
York tlie case has been far dillcrcn't during the 50 y.ans. 
The natural increase of the whites at the rate of •;-/(), 
&c. per cciiL in 10 years, has amounted to 2;'5'l'03SI2«»,\*^<-« 
per cent, in 50 years,* anJ would give to New Eni-iaiid; 
in 1S40, 3,515,074, instead of which tlie census .^li.^v/s 
only 2,212,106, and the remainder, 1,302,908, amou.-jtiog 
to 131-22, &c. per ce7iLy consists of those who have <M)ii- 
grated, and their descendants. In Massachusetts, thi- ]j;a- 
ural increase would have given to it a white population r)f 
1,321,709 in 1840, instead of only 720,031, according io tito 
census ; and the difference, amounting to 592,678, or 1/>S*75, 
&c. j)cr cc7iL, consist of emigrants during the time from tho 
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State, and of their desccudauts. These results show the 
remarkably onigratory character of the New Snglandcrs. 
On the other hand, New York had, according to the cen- 
sus, a white population of 2,$78,S90 instead of 1,112,183 
only, wiiich the natural incrvsase would have given it in 
1S40. 

The following table will show the number of white per- 
sons there would have been in each of the Nfew England 
states and in New York in 1S40, by natural increase 
alone IVom 1790, from which it appears that the actual 
increase of the white population of these seven states ac- 
cording; to the censuses, was less by 36,201, or 2-76 per 
ccnL than the amount 'by natural incl'case at the rate of 
2S-7(;, icc: per cent. : 

TABLE VI. 



■ 


Incrc.iffij ill TjO yaitn. 


Ccfi.HU.^ 


lucre um. 




17LJn. Amuunl. 


IVr coTiU 


Ki:w Ibiupsliirc, 
Vcrmoiit, . , , . 


111,111' 112,1)25 
373,32.; 355,707 

Gi,{)S^; ';o,S9S 

232,,'iSr nO,275 
Aj,lli 2011,07.1 


^1£1'27 

101'2S 

95-2Ji 

C3-22 

:2:"7S 

2 12 02 


500,1Gb 

72:^,031 
10j,,'^&7 

2;il,2i.S 


33n,bS4 
JW,5y7 
l,32l,70fl 
22^J.02l 
R::3,j27 
301,113 


New Yen-;, 


'MC.^yfil l,?Il)^3jr> 122 so 

3 1 J, 1:^2,11.1 1. 7 ;c> 1^1 ^^i'f 

1 


2,3T^,b^J0'l, 112,183 



^ il,:>U'VJlJ:5 3.28t,0»)3| 201-71) !.1,5'J1,05G;1,o27,257 

In wliat We have said of the number of wliite persons 
in the New England states and in New York, according to 
the censuses and by natural increase, we have left out of 
the account the foreigners who have come into these seven 
states, and their children, whose aggregate must have 
been, according to the preceding calculations, at least two 
millions of the nearly four millions. Many of tliese for- 
eigners mercly passed through these states, and those that 
remained only increase the number of immigrants, and take 
tlie place of the native population or of those with their nat- 
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ural increase who v/cro in these states in 1790; and thus we 
must increase tlie number of these last who have cinigra- 
ted to other stales, especially from New.KnglavKi. For 
example, if we suppose tlie number of persons arisir.;jr from 
foreign immigration into Jlassachusctts from 1700 to 1^ li)^ to 
bear the same proportion to tlie whole number arising from 
the same cause in the United Slates, that it had to the wliolc 
number in the 2G years from October 1, 1S20 to Soptcsnber 
30, 1S46, it would amount to 224,5r2S, which is nearly rr7i 
per cciiL (Table VIH.) of 3,031,073. If we add this 
amount from immigration to ihc 502,073, (Table V.) we 
have 817,200 instead of 502,078 for the number of the 
white population who have emigrated from Massac! ujsctts 
from 1700 to ISK), and helped to increase the popr.Lition 
elsewhere, most of whom have probably gone to New York 
and farther west. It is well known that large nunil.i i\s of 
foreigners have during these 50 years come into i\Iass:>ohu- 
setts and the other New England states, and liavc perma- 
nently remained in them with their children. 

It is well known that large numbers of person>: liiwe, 
j(j:oin year to year, during the 50 years, emigrated fr ».n the 
New England states to Now York and the states Im^voikI. 
Many emigrated from JIassacUusetts to Vermont ar.*! to 
]\laine, which in 1701) were comparatively a wiul-'U.css. 
Jlaine is the only state in New England whose poi>iik'lion 
increased more than at the rate of 2S'70, &c. per cnt.\ \\\ 
10 years. In Connecticut, with a small territory, the 
increase, according to the censuses, has been tlie ioasi of 
any of the six New England states, and of course <'.rrc 
must have been, as is well known, a large emigration jVom 
it, and we must add from Rhode Island also. In Maiv-nclai- 
setts, some of the towns v/hose boundary, lines rent:. iiv?d 
unchanged, lost population, or gained very few durini^ the 
half century. In this state, some 80 or 00 towns lost 
population from 1820 to IS'IO, and even from IFDO to 
5 
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ISii).'^' Ill New Hampshire, from 1S30 to 1S40, a fev/ 
maiHWaciiiriiig towns gained more inhabitants than the 
aggrci^atc increase in all the towns; of course, many towns 
must liiivo lost population. In Vermont, the population, 
wit!) the aid of Massachusetts emigrants, and from other 
sources, increased the most of any of the New England 
states, oxcopt Maine, and nearly retained the numbers aris- 
ing from the above rate of increase, though many emigra- 
ted from it westward. 

In [:v:X emigrants have gone from, the New England 
states not merely to New York, but to every state in the 
Union. 'I'hcy have from time to time joined with many from 
Now Vorlc, to people the-new countries far to the west and 
to tlio south, so that numbers of them are to be found in 
very niruiy of the largo towns and cities of the states that, 
liavc boon settled and organized since 1700. When Ohio was. 
settled, aiui for a series of years afterwards, emigrants in 
great numbers left New England and found a home there, 
and now., wiili tiieir descendants, compose a large portion 
of that llourishing connuonwealth, modifying its civil in- 
stitutions and forming the cliaractcr of its inhabitanls. 

As ilie emigrants liave from year to yenr go!ic from the 
older states, and* especially I'mm New JIngland and New' 
York, they have carried with them the luirdy enterprise, 
the industrious llaljils, the iiit<'!iif^^ence and tlie histitutions 
to be foinid in tliose parts of tlie country they have left, 
and l:-ansj)lanted them in the new states which they have 
ado[)tod for their future homes. Their numbers have been 
suc!i as to secure' a controlling influence wherever they 
have gone. This current of emigration, flowing from 
almost every town and city, has continued without inter- 
ruption for more than half a century, and conveyed to the 
west whatever improvements may have been discovered or 

*Sce "A St.iti^ticut Mcto of the Population of Massachusetts from 17G5 to I&IO," pp. GO, 51. 
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adopted in the older parts of the country. The ca:i;2;rnnts 
have Ibft behind tlicni relatives and friends, wJio rcMir.i.fo'T 
tlicm for years wit!i a kind interest; and tlir.s lijey 
strengthen the bonds of unicn between distant pajis* •>!' a 
conniion country. Their j)laces arc occupied to soiii^; ox- 
tent *by emigrants from foreign countries. By the c.ilor- 
prise they inspire, by the cliaracter ihey form, by tl:o iu.sci- 
tutions they establish, in the new stales, besides strengliton- 
ing riic bonds of the national union, they still represoni the 
states they have left, a-nd the Anglo-American race, in ihe 
controlling influence tlicy exert in the allairs of the n.-.'ion. 

As to the number of foreign iinmigrants who now rc.^rdu 
in Ncio England tmd New Yorky we have no mvo.; :s of 
determining with accuracy. But it is stated in the coi.sus 
of Boston in 1815, that 37,289,' or o3-G0 /ycr ccnl. of :\ :)op- 
iilation of 114,300 in that year, consisted of foreiifii^T.v by 
birth and their children, and of the remainder, aur-iii Oiic 
third only were born in Boston, and the other third emi- 
grated from tlio otlier parts of the United States. Il ap- 
pears also that nearly the same proi)ortion of fon ;;: n r.s, 
inclinling their clnldven, belonged to Kox;)ury in tli". yMwe 
year. Lar^e nnmbors are known to reside in Charlosit/wn, 
CamhridL,'e, liOwell, and otlier laruM^ t(»wns. TJie nr.ibcr 
in Boston at the iiv(*^iMit time, considering the an; ':.;.i of 
innnigration since IS 1."), is probably very near 5l),Ui J; ;M;d 
we may fairly conclude that this foreign populalioi: li* ilic^ 
commonwealth, does not fall short of KnijOOl), or a: « i.l an 
eighth part of tlie whole white population. 

In New York, according to the state census of :>];'), 
taken by order of the legislature, the number of thoc !jorn 
in foreign countries- was .'^47,200 out of 2,004, 40.>, (r }:\ovq 
than an eighth part of the whole population. It i.; ilicie 
stated that 128,492 of these foreigners lived in tlio ciiy of 
New York, constituting more than one third pai't ol* its 
371,223 inhabitants. In King's county, containing Irrook- 
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lyn, Wi!!ifimsbUi-g, &c., in the vicinity of NcV York, the 
forri^iiijrrs by hirtli wore 25,200 in 1845. Acbording to 
tliat census, 1,S9J,27S df the whole population were born 
in fl.*' -.iMio oC Now York, .e?R,SSl ii) the New England 
.Ni.iu-s, ;»h<i N:],(i'l:i ill oihiu- suites oi' the Union. It appears 
also i'l'oni ihat census, that, owing to .emigration, the in- 
crease lias of late years been very small in fnany of the 
v/.oslern counties of that state. 

'i'lierc is, however, but a small portion of the foreigners 
arriving at tlie port of New York, who have settled in that 
state, dud who, together with their children, now remain 
in it. ^lost of them, especially of late years, as they arrive, 
pass up the great Eriexanal, and procbed on to the places 
of their destination in tiie Western states. 

Of tlic whole number of immigrants mentioned in Table 
I., we have seen that (55-00 p^r ceiiL entered the port of 
New York alone. An equal proportion of those who have 
come to the United States since 1790, would be nearly two 
millions of immigrants themselves, of whom probably not 
dub (juarter have permanently settled in that state. 

We have spoken of the emigration from \hb iVew Eng- 
land states to other parts of the country. Besides this, it 
api)ears from tl\c census of Upper Canada in 1842, that 
32,8.>S, (many of them floubtiess colored people,) and from 
tliat of iiower Canada in IS'l I, 11,943 were natives of the 
United States. There are also some who have emigrated 
to Mexico, Soutii America, the Wiest Indies, England, 
France, etc., chiefly for a temporary residence, and yet 
liavc been absent at the dates of the censuses. A large 
number of persons left the United States and settled in 
Texas, particularly during the 10 years before 1S40. After 
all, the whole amount of these emigrants forms but a small 
portion of the whole increase of the white population of 
the United States during the 50 years. 

The foreign passengers arrivmg in the United States and 
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registered at' the custom-houses, come from mo^Ji of the 
countries with which we have commercial intercourse. A 
larger portion come from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland than from any other country. -Many 
come from Germany, apparently constituting alK.'iu one 
fourth part of the whole number of foreigners, nnd have 
been disposed to form communities by themselves, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania and in some of the western states, 
wliere the OiUcial documents have been authorizoii to be 
printed in. the Gcrnian language. 

The next table contains the number, according to the 
official returns, of those born in the United Kin-('oin, by 
which we mean England, Scotland, Ireland and Walos. 
Besides these, a considerable number have coino tVoni tlie 
British possessions 'in North America* and in llio West 
Indies. 

As the number of passengers born in the United King- 
dom is not specified in the printed reports for Nc w- York, 
nor in the registry of the custom-house there, fov the 3d 
and 4th quarters of 1S29, the ist, 2d and 3d of ]>:U), the 
, 3d of 1831, the 2d, 3d and 4th of lS32,.the 2d r.iu.1 -tth of 
1S33, and the 2d of 1S34, the proportion of thoo*' l)(»rn in 
the United Kingdom, and arriving in that port iji all the 
other quarters, to the whole nun^ber of foreigners luriving 
there, is assumed in the next table as the nearesi Jipprox- 
imation we can make to the true number. 
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According to this tabic, 740,218 persons, born in the 
United Kingdom, were registered at the custom-houses of 
the. United States in the 2G years from Oct. 1, 1820 to 
Sept. 30,'ISIG, constituting 54-G5 per cent, of all the for- 
eign pn.sscngcrs. The number of British passengers would 
have been increased by including in it those who were born 
in the Uritish possessions. 

The foreign immigration, it is obvious, is derived mainly 
from the British empire; and this is not surprising, for this 
country was mostly populated by persons of the same stock 
in the early periods of its history. A community of lan- 
guage and a general similarity of manners, diminish in 
a great degree the inconveniences and sufferings to which 
the people of other countries would be exposed by emir 
grating to the United States. 

Besides the British subjects who have emigrated to the 
United States, a large portion of the foreign immigrants, 
apparently about one quarter of the whole number, dur- 
ing the 2G years, have come from Germany, and have 
very much continued the use of their native language, and 
adhered to their former customs, without mingling much 
with the people of this country. 

It was observed (p. 5) that, of the whole number of for- ' 
eign passengers registered at the custom-houses, more than 
four fifths arrived in the free states, and less than one fifth 
in the slave states. It will be seen by inspecting Tables 
VII. and YIIL, that the proportion of the immigrants from 
the United Kingdom is four times greater; in other words, 
of the whole number 740,218, G95,301 or 93-93 per cevL 
arrived in the free states, and only 44,917 or 6-07 per cent 
ill the slave states ; that is, the proportion is over fifteen in 
the free to one in the slave states. Wc may suppose as a 
general rule, that the immigrants in the main do finally 
locate themselves in those divisions of the states in which 
they first land, and there spend thoitidays. 
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TABLE yUL-^Bxhibiting Vie V/JiaiU Kianber of Foreign Passtngcrs, rn 1 tht 
Numlttrfrom tht United Kingdom, arriving in the United States, and registered 
at Hit Custom-IIoHses in eaeh State, for 26 years from Oct. 1, 1820 to Stpf. 30, 
1816, together with the Proportion in eaeh State of tht estimated rohole Foici'^n 
Population, 3,934,073, from 1790 to 1840, according to the registered Ani- 
valSf distinguisfiing tht Free from the Slave States. 
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This table is designed to exhibit a summary view of llie 
amount of population added to the United States m oousc- 
qucncc of foreign immigration, from 1790 to 1S40, so f;.jr as 
the custom-house records show it, and tlic proportion llicns 
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would have been of this population in each of th^ slates. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the proportion approximates 
very nearly to tlic truth in respect to the number that enter 
and i»ass through sucli states as New York, Massachusetts 
and .^laiiic. 

It will be seen that tliis addition of foreign population in 
50 years exceeds by 702,149 the whole white population of 
tlic rnitcd States, and by 4,776 the whole population, in- 
cluding ()1)7,S07 slaves, seven years dfler the peace of 1783. 
Of tills foreign population added to the United States in 50 
years from 171)0, 2,530,^101, or iir) -70 per' ceiiL, are estimated 
to be inunigrants, and i,3-JS,209 the descendants of those 
who hnd come into the country in 50 yfears, and were enu- 
merated in the last five cbnsuscs. 

If to the 740,218 British immigrants from the United 
Kingdom, we add 50 per cenL^ or 370,109, on account of 
those who come elsewhere than through the custom-houses, 
(and there is strong reason for making this addition, con- 
sidering that most of those who come into the states by 
other ways than by being registered at the custom-houses 
are likely to be British subjects,) \y<^. have 1,110,327 as 
comintr from the United Kingdom, and this number is cer- 
tainly not too large if we include those from the British 
colonics and dependencies. This number is nearly ono 
half of 2,5S{ yiO I, the estimated whole number of foreign im- 
migrants. But this number includes tlie British immigrants 
from 1S20 to 1840. Tlio number registered at the custom- 
liouses from 1S20 to 1810 was 377,895, to which if we add 
50 per QonL^ we have 500,812 for 20 years, or two fifths of 
the 50 years. At the same rate for the whole period the 
number would be 1,417,100, or more than half of 2,580,404. 
The whole number of foreign immigrants registered at 
the custom-houses, duriiig the 21 years from July 1, 1825 
to Juno 30, 1840, as deduced from Table !. is 1,203,508, of 
whom 098,098 are specified in Table VII. as born in the 
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United Kingdom. This last number exceeds bj^ M.irlT only 
the 623,171 registered in the United Kingdom from Irv^.*) to 
1845 inclusive, and whoso destination on leaving iIk: king- 
dom was declared to be for tiic United Siales. This very 
near agreement of the two registries made for diiRMcnt 
purposes, and 3000 miles apart, confirms the general cor- 
rectness of both. According to ihc British registry, '' the 
wliole number of emigrants who left the kingdom in these 
21 years was 1,351), 470, of whom 5S3,1S9 were di.'stincd 
for the North American colonies, 628,171 for the United 
States, 121,905 for the Australian colonics and Kcw Zea- 
land, and 16,121 for all other places. 

It should be remembered that -retuitns from collectors 
have been received from the Atlantic cities only, with 
scarcely an exception*; none liave been received [I'oiw Ver- 
mont nor from the northern and western parts of New 
York, and farther west, a portion of the country h«>idcring 
on the Canada line more than a thousand miles, and over 
which hue the emigrants are continually passing nnd re- 
passing. 

The number registered at the custom-houses of the Uni- 
ted States, during the 10 years from July 1, ISG'- (-^ .iunc 
. 30, 1S40, as born in the United Kingdom, was tJ'.:(>,.')7S, 
and the number registered in Great Britain on lec'.vin;; the 
kingdom from ISJ^l to IS40 inclusive, whose d«^lilUltion 
was for the United States, was 308,2.17, or 11, <•'»'.) ntore. 
This near agreeriignt, as before, is remarkable, v.ud con- 
jSlrms the general correctness of both registers. 

According to the census of Upper Canada, its pojuilation 
in 1842 was 506,0.!>5,t of wliom 40,684 were born in En- 
gland, 78,255 in .Ireland, 39,731 in Scotland, niM'viug a 
total of 158,720 born in the United Kingdom, 2ir.()r)5 in 

«f Sco McCnUoch'a Dcscriptivo and Statistical Account of tho British Kn^pib;, Vul II., \i. CSC. 
London, 1847. 
t Sco Hunt's MorchjinU' Magazine, VoL IX, p. 166' 
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Canada of British origin, 13,909 in Canada of French ovi- 
gin, G,GS1 on the continent of Europe, and 32,S3S in the 
United Sialics. The wliole number whose birth-place is 
specified is' 459,873, besides 40,182 not specified. There 
are also* mentioned 7,590 foreigners not naturaUzed. The 
population in 1831 was 290,544, and the increase in 11 
years 209.5U9, or 70-05 ;?cr ce7ii., which averages per an- 
num nearly twice the average increase in the United States, 
and shows a considerable amount of immigration into that 
country. . . • 

According to the census, the population of Lower Cana- 
da in 1811 was 093,049; of whom there wore natives of 
French ori-in 518,505, of British origin 85,075, of En- 
gland lI,SbO, of Ireland 41,002, of Scotland 13,341, of 
contineni;il Europe 2,3.">3, and of the United States 11,943, 
making oS7,i05, and leaving 0,481 whose nativity is not 
specified.-^ The population in 1831 was 501,438, and the 
increase in 13 years 19t^,211, or 3S:33 per cent. The annual 
average w as less than half of that in the upper province. 

The population of Upper Canada are most of British 
origin, wiiilo those of Lower Cauada are .mostly of French 
origin. This is proljably the principal reason why most of 
the British emigrant^ go to the upper province. Most of the 
people of Upper Canada are Protestants, there being in 
1842 only 05,202 Catholics, or an eighth part, while in 
Lower Canada the number of Catholics was 571,714, or 
more than four fil'ths of the whole population. 

** When in 1703 the country was ceded to Great Britain, 
the whole of it, then constituting the province of tluebec, 
contained only a population of about 70,000, all of whom, 
with a very few exceptions merely, were the decendants of 
Frcnchmcn.''t During our Revolutionary struggle many 



*Soe American Almatinc for IWC, p. 303. 

tSco JUnci/clopaxtia Americana, Vol. XIV., p. 143. 
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left the States and fled to Nova Scotia, New I3rnnsv/i<:k, 
Canada, &c. and never returned, and their desccndaiiis 
now constitute a large number of their inliabitanls.* la 
1791, the country, upon the rccommendalionof Mr. Pitt, 
was divided into the provinces of Upper and Lower Cru- 
ada. In ISOG, their united population was only 270,7l5S.t 
Tlie two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada were uni- 
ted under one legislature, by an act of the British Pariia- 
ment in 1840. At the present time (1SJ7) the aggrcjr.ic 
population of these two provinces cannot be less than tliir- 
teen or fourteen hundred thousand, indicating an increase 
of some 500 j)cr ce?iL in 41 years. 

The British government, as well in order to retain pos- 
session of Canada as to induce British subjects to cmir:^vnto 
there, have granted many.privilcgcs to the inhabitants, in 
the census of Lower Canada in 1844, it is stated that \hcvc. 
were 121,441 qualilicd voters at elections for membor.s of 
Parliament. This extension of the right of suffrage amounts 
to 17^- per cent of the population, and is nearly one and a 
half per ceiil. more than it probably is among the whole ;//>/;- 
ulation of the United States. It is about the same a.s ii.ir, 
among the white population of the slave states, and whawi 
2\ per cent, less than it is among the white population of 
the free states.t. Of the whole number of electors, T^'AlW^i 
were heads of families'and proprietors of real estate. 
The population of Upper Canada, in 1831, was - - - C.^iVitl 

Assuming the natural increase to have been 20 lA per cent, in 10 
years, and 2 lA percent, in 1 year, which is very near the aver- 
age of the white population in the United States, its amount 
would be in 10 years, - - - - - - "/"/jSj.? 

Population in 1841, - - - - - - - '>7l,:iS7 

Increase of 371,387, at the rate of 2 1-4 per utU. in 1 year, - - >', I J I 

Population with the natural increase in 1842, - - - S-iJ.^Jl 

* Sco Sahine'it American liOyalislA, p. f 7, cVc. 

t Soo Ihntl'n Merchants' Magazine, Vol. X., p. \R. 

I Sco J/uzard's Uailcd Su^tca Commercial and Statiatical lUaglster, VbL YI., i\ *l '^ 
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Immigration in U years, . . - • - "__. 

Census ol* IS 12, - - - . " ' " " ^^^'fi^^ 

' Alter c}'!.Uu:iin- from 123,24-4 one tenth, or 12,321, the increase from 
.iinmigralioii in 10 years to 1811, would be 110,920. 

The population of Lower Canada, in 1831, was - - - ^JJVl^^ 

Increase ai liio r.itc of 20 l-Aper cent, in 10 years, - - • l31,«>-5 

Populaiion i!i 1^11, - - - • . - • * ^>-^3,053 

Iricreajrc of 03:),.053 at the rate of 6 3Aper cent, in 3 years, - '12,831 

Pripulation with the natural increase in 18'M, - - - 075,884 

Iiiiiniirrarion in .13 years, .-.-•- i7,7(»J- 

Census of IS 1 1, 003,049 

After deducting from 17,705 three tenths, or 5,330, wo 
have for the increase from immigration in 10 years to 
IS'll, 12,135, to which we add 110,U20, and have 123,355 
as an a/fpro.vhn(tfion to the number in the two Canadas 
arisin'-r iVom immigration in tlic 10 years from 1S31 to ISIO 
incUisivc. Now, dnrini; those 10 years there wore roiris- 
tcred in CJroat Hritain, and de^•^inod fv)r tlie British ooloi\ios 
in Norih Atuorica, 3*i*i, IS5, oi' whom only 123,;»55 soom to 
have iiMUiunod in the two Canadas, and n\ost of the re- 
iuaind(«r (l*)l),l30) mny he ])rosmnotl to. have sctllod in the 
I'nitrd Sl;it('s. 'rijcse IUI),!;10, adtlod to the 57l),37<) who 
wt'H* -n-L^isirrrd at (Mir rnstoifi-!i(»nsi\s fn)m lS3t) it) ISlO, 
W«* li.-tvr 7 JS,r,(M), ;i fiMliihor ji/ss lli.'iM S<.M ,<)r)S (p. r^Ci) |)y 
ICvir.S only. Ihil if wr .t:ik(* tin' 10 yc:irs from ls:;l to 
IS II, we have ro;4istered at our custom-houses ()31),S00, to 
wiiich hy adding ll)l),130, \vc luive 838,930, whicli is less 
than 81)1,008 by 53,038 only. During the 10 years from 
1831 to IS lO inclusive, tliere arrived at Quebec and Mon- 
treal 210,775 emigrants,* or 120,421 more than seems to 
have been the increase of tlic two provinces from immigra- 
tion during the time. Moreo^'cr, we have supposed the 



*S«o TnUr.<i of the Revenue, Population, Coniiacrco, ^VT. oi' the United Kingdom and its 
Dcpciulencicfl, Part XII. p. 255. 1642. London, ISM. 
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natural incron<»c 2.5 7>^r cr///. 7;cr ^w;///;;?, while Lord ])m- 
liarn' s!]i>;)()sos that of r»»f»er Canada lo he **at least ?* jnr 
<r<7///* and saj's.f '* lio p )iiiiIalion has increased by more 
births so rai>id!y as tlial of the French Canadians lias 
since the conqnesl.'* The difteronce of one quarter per 
cent, per annum in the natural increase of the popiilafir«:i, 
Avould in 10 years add at least 59,S.ll) to the amount in 
IS'll. 

The census of Upp»ir Canada, in ISl'J, s!io\vs 1.3?.7'iO to 
have been born in tlic United Xini'do:7i, and that of Lowor 
Canada i)\)^'/.2\)] and t;je total, inchidiui' 'J,t):il bora on the 
conlinoDt of 10ur()])e, is 2*it)/J.SJ.' Jt is fair to su]»poso that 
not more than half, or llS;,4'j2j wore iinnii;^rants duiiii'^- 
the 10 years from 1S32 to IS 11 inclusive. On this sr,;>pr.-^ 
sition not so many as r23,o.'>.'> innniirrants during t';«se 
years, out of :>22,^S,'> dcsliniMl for the North Anu**r'n :;n 
lu'ovinccs, could have n*uiaiued in tin* ('anadas in isr, . 
This view lavors our et»nehisiou that (•criainly I'.oi \r\t\ 
than t»0 or 70 //(V /v;//. r*» nuij^ratiul iViuu thi'M* uro\ iu»i>;. 

if \vr supp<»s«» only l'J'.>,K?0 iiunii!*rauts into the I nu.il 
Stall's friMU auti throui;h llu^ (Janadas from ISI51 t<» I'^Ii) 
inclusivi*, tin* proporti<in would he (>1*7! pvr (vni. oj* ;lic. 
I>2:i, IS.") dcsiiurd lor the Hritish (toltMjit's in North Au)«*ii«';!; 
if \Vi\ add to the uuujbrr oil, S ID ou aeeom\t of W pf, /•/;/. 
iust<*a(l of 2 J prr rc.iiL wwavavm: per ainium^ it woul.l Im: 
S0-:50 per v.vitl. The proporli<in of ll)U,i:50 is 7l)-72 //cv /•. nL 
of 2:U),770, the nujuber who arc^ reyistt-red as havin;j, :.'lu- 
ally arrived at Uuehec and Montreal; and if we add toil 
the f^OjSdO on account of the different estimate of the i-.au- 
ral increase, the proportion would be 10308 per cent. i>f 
219,776; in other words, the immigration from the C:nia- 
das into the United States would be greater than tha: from 
Great Britain into those provinces during the 10 years.. 



* Sod liM Rfjtort on the ArTuiw df Briliah North Auiorica, pp. 76, 77. f I<1. p. 10>. 

r ' 
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From tlicsG considerations it is certainly safe to conclude 
witli tlioso referred to by Lord Durham in his report, that 
the proportion of tlie cmigninls to ilie Canadas who actu- 
ally settle in the United States is at bast 60 per cent, of 
the whole. 

The reason why these emigrants on their arrival in the 
British colonics in North America have not remained there, 
is the want of sufficient encouragement. The contrast 
between rlic provinces and the states leads them to expect 
better su]>i>()rt for tliemselves and their children by re-emi- 
grating to the states. Lord Durham says,* **on the Amer- 
ican side all is bustle and activity." "On the British side 
of tlic line, with the exception of a few favored spots, where 
some approach to American prosperity is apparent, all 
seems waste and desolate. The ancient city of Montreal,- 
which is naturally the conmiercial capital of the Canadas, 
Avill not bear the least comparison in any respect with Buf- 
falo, whieli is a creation of yesterday." 

The ritrli't of emigration, or of a removal from one coun- 
try to another for tlie purpose of a permanent residence, 
may be considered a natural riglit. As such it has been 
generally recognized in modern times in Europe as well as 
in tlie United States. The exercise of this right was inter- 
fered Willi in France by Louis'XIV'., when he endeavored 
to pi'cvent the Protestants from leaving tlie kingdom. Im- 
pediments to the exercise of this right were placed in the 
way of manufacturers of wool, silk, iron, &c., and also in 
the way of exporting tools and utensils made use of in pre- 
paring and working u*p manufactures of the kingdom, by acts 
of the British Parliament in 1719, (o Geo. I., cap. 27,) 1750, 
(23 Geo. II., cap. 13,) and 17S2 (22 Geo. HI., cap. 60.) 
Those restraints, however, seem to have been but little 
regarded, and were removed in 1S24, (5 Geo. IV., cap. 97.) 
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The Dritish government, true to tlio policy of securing 
to the British nation the advantages of manufacturijig and 
of commerce, imposed these restraints for over a ccntr.vy, 
and then when, notwithstanding their vigilance, their me- 
chanics had found their way into other countries, t]:cy 
repealed acts which clasiicd with the spirit of Englisii lib- 
er I J^ 

Tiiose who emigrated, if they failed to return on being 
notified to do so, were alicnalod and deprived of the right 
of holding property by inheritance, and of being adminis- 
trators of estates. And those who instigated persons to 
emigrate, or who sent abroad machinery, were subject to 
fine and imprisonment. But notwithstanding all these urc- 
cantions, a large number of mechanics, some under the 
assumed name of farmers, had contrived to leave Ihc king- 
dom and come to the Unitcid States, and tools and utensils 
were transported; and thus the mechanic arts and mann- 
j[;ictures were v/cll planted here from 1815 to 1S24. 

It is worthy of remark, that the very means whicli iho 
British government adopted to secure to Great Britain,, in 
preference to their own colonics, the advantages of in;ii;n- 
facturing, had a reaction, and have produced the op|»o; ite 
cfiects to what were intended, and will doubtless in tho 
end prove to be a short-siglited policy. The restr.iinls 
gave dissatisfaction long before our Revolution, and «;«»ui- 
pelled us to become manufacturers for the su))ply of oin* 
immediate wants; since then we' have felt the impor^nii.ic 
of becoming more so. The second act of the Congn s:; of 
the United States, passed July 4, 17S9, was entitlo«l .>u 
** Act for laying a duty on goods, wares and merchandio'*:^ 
imported into the United States.'' The interruptions lo 
foreign commerce before and during the second v/ar whh 
England, indicated anew the importance of manufacturiii-j:, 
and the lesson was not unheeded; and after the second 
peace, the attempt was made in good earnest, and has hcvn 
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attended with remarkable success. Kad a difierenl policy 
been pursued by the British Parliament, the manufactures 
in the United States mii^ht not have had one half the vari- 
ety, extent or vahie they now have, aiid the time of their . 
successful competition with those of Great Britain, might 
have been ])ostponed to a later day. 

T!ie British government, very v/isely and properly, from 
time to time, passed acts rcgulathig passenger ships, in 
order to save tlio passengers from the sufferings and dis- 
tresses wiiich might arise from inadequate provision for 
their coinioriablc support on their passage. 

It has been the policy of the British government for 
many year's to encourage emigration to their colonies. 
Their object lias been to relieve the country of a portion of. 
its surphis population, to settle the wild land of their colo- 
nics, and ui build up communities which will aflbrd a mar- 
ket for British manufactures. 

' In the British colonies in North America,* owing very 
much to tlie injudicious system .which has been adopted, 
most of the emigrants instead of behig colonists have set- 
tled in tiio bordering states; b.ut still a suflicicnt number 
have re;!:aincd there, especially in Upper Canada, sensibly 
to increase the population above what it would have been 
by births alone, 

Tlio British government have autliorizcd the Poor Law 
ConmiissioJiers to aid poor persons in emigrating to the 
British colonies, and parishes and individuals have fur- 
nished means for the same object, so that large numbers 
Iiave emigrated, l^he number to the respective colonies 
lias varied considerably, according to the distress in the 
United Kingdom, and according to the state of aiFairs in 
the colonies. In 1S3S and 1S30 the nimiber was very 
small in the provinces in North America, in consequence 

♦ Soo Lord Durhain** Uii.^a. 
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of the political disturbances of 1S3S. Since 1811, the 
number to the Australian colonics and New Zealand has 
"been very much reduced. The current is now strouijly 
set towards the United States and the British colonics in 
North America. 

During the last few years, since the communication lias 
been facilitated between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, large sums of money have been transmitted by innui- 
grants -in the United States and Canada, to enable their 
friends, particularly in Ireland, to emigrate to this country 
and to Canada. 

Of late the subject of emigration has been introdurxd 
into the British Parliament. A motion was made mid 
agreed to in the House of Lords, on the 4th of June, 1817, 
for the appointment of a select committee on the sulijcct of 
Irish emigration. In the remarks which were made on the 
motion, a disposition was manifested favorable to the fur- 
ther encouragement of emigration to the colonies, particu- 
larly those in North America.* 

On the continent of Europe there exists, we believe, no 
legal impediment to emigration. In France and in (Ger- 
many the right is secured by law. From the latter couii- 
try we have received a large number of immigrants, csj)*)- 
cially of late years. If we can depend upon the newspa- 
per statements, in some instances whole villages have \c\t, 
and in large bodies have made settlements in the l^niiod 
States, delighted with the possession of land which tiicy 
can call their own, and stimulated in thei;: frugal and in- 
dustrious habits by the prospect of enjoying in peace rnul 
quietness the fruits of their labor. 

A vast deal of anxiety, suffering, sickness and death lias 
been the lot of these emigrants, before they have planted 
themselves in this country in a manner to be considered in 

* Sott Wihntr*» Euroiic&D Mail, Jutio 19, 1847. 
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any way comfortably situated. Often it has happened that 
wliolc families have perished before arriving at the place of 
their dcsiiiialion ; and generally we may suppose the chief 
advantage has accrued to their children, who either born 
in this new country or brought liere when young, have not 
known tlic keen, sensibility of being forever* removed from 
the sight of father-land, and have only corne into the en-, 
joyment of what their parents spent their lives in procur- 
ing for them. 

But tlio suiTerings attendant on immigi»ation to America 
are believed to be now much less tiian they were in the 
early periods of its history. The facilities and safety of 
navigating- the ocean have been vastly increased since the 
first scitliMncnt of the country. This continent and the 
European liave, by tlic rapidity, frequency and regularity 
of communication, been comparatively made one country. 
Now-a-days the European emigrants, as soon as they arrive 
at these sliorcs, have stopping places filled with an abund- 
ance of the necessaries of life, and when want and sick- 
ness befall them, as is often the case, the charitable insti- 
tutions are opened to soothe their silverings, and often the 
hand of individuaU charity is extended. to them in a man- 
ner to touch their hearts with emotions of gratitude. But 
in the time of our. fathers no white man welcomed their 
coming, no smiling villages cheered their hearts, and, as 
they advanced to the places of their settlement, they found 
noiliing hut a wilderness and wild beasts, and what was 
often worse than wild beasts — the savages. And now the 
enn'grant, if he plants himself down in the wild lands of 
America, has the conveniences of an easy transportation, 
and is furnished at every step of his path with an abund- 
ance Uowing Irom a bountiful soil and laid up by an indus- 
trious and frugal people. We have not the means at hand 
of showing distinctly and exactly the comparative dis- 
tresses, but if the subject were fully inquired into, wc 
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have no doubt bu't that Jhe suflcrings and mortality of im^ 
migrants to America arc now very much less than llicy 
were formerly; and we regard this as one of the cviucj^ocs 
of improvement in tlie condition of mankind.* 

The government of the United States has never tnlcen 
any measures directly to encourage foreigners to imniifjraic 
to this country. The principle of equality runs throuali 
all our laws and institutions. The foreigner who comes 
here takes his chance of bettering his condition witli the 
natives of the land. Some have succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages imder which they have labored. If, 
after remaining here for a time, tliey signify a wish to 
make this tlieir adopted country, and declare their alle- 
giance, they are admitted to all the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to native citizens. ' 

One of the incidental results of commerce in modern 
times has been, the colonization of newly discovered *!oun- 
tries. Among tlie nations which have taken the lead in 
thes'c enterprises were the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and . 
somewhat later the Dutch and the English. 

The United Slates were originally settled by Europ«\-.n.s, 
for the most part under the auspices of chartered co]n]»;i- 
nies and of vohmtary associations. In coming here tlj^sc 
people hoped to enjoy privileges denied them at I km no. 
They formed colonics under the general sovereignty of ihe 
.governments of Europe. • 

The object of the European governments was at jcn^rli 
to derive commercial advantages from building up ihi^o 
colonies; and in particular the British government, by Iior 
Navigation Laws and other laws which were in hannoiiy 
with them, sought to gecure to the British nation tho i-:<:- 
clusive advantages of trade with their colonies. 'J'hc 
British colonists in North America saw these advanlai^os, 
and soon experienced impositions and restraints which 
they conceived clashed with their chartered and natural 
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riahts. and, after repeated remonstrances, at length resisted 
tlic ar.ihority of tlio British govcrnriient, and became en- 
iragod ill the Revolutionary War, which resulted in the in- 
.dcpondcnce of the United States. 

The people of the United States, considered as a whole, 
arc composed of immigrants and their descendants from 
almost ovcry country. The principal portion of them, 
liowever, derived their oriirin from the British nation, com- 
])rehcnding by this term the EngH-^h, the Scotch and tlie 
Irish. The J-higlish huiiruage is ahnost wholly used ; tiio 
Enirlish iiuumcrs, modilied to he stire, predominate, and 
the s]>irit of Ilnglish liberty and enterprise animates the 
energies of the whole jjcople. English laws and institu- 
tions, a(lni)ted to t!ie circumstances of tliG country, have 
been ac!(;])ted liere. Lord Durham very justly says, "the 
language, the laws, the character of the North American 
continent, arc Enghsh ; and every race but the English (I 
apply this to all who speak the English language,) appears 
there in a condition of inferiority.''* 

The ^iiw England states, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and the Carolinas. were principally settled by the En- 
glish; New 'York and New Jersey by the Dutch; Missis- 
sip])i and Louisiana by the French ; Florida by the Span- 
iards. The new states have been settled mainly by emi- 
grants from the older states, with large numbers from for- 
eign countries, — Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, &c. 
We have not the means at hand of determining the exact 
number that liavc been derived from these various sourc.es. 
The tendency of things is to mould the v/hole into one peo- 
ple, wiiose leading characteristics are Englisli, formed on 
American soil. 

Emigration from Europe has been going on now for over 
two centuries, — from the first settlement of the British col- 

* Sec hia Report on the AtThirn of EritUh North Amoricai p. 105. 
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onics in America. la some instances whole comiiiinics 
perished, and not a sii;glc iadividual remained to tell the 
story of his companions. By perseverance, one group after 
another of immigrants arrived ; and, though visited \viih 
sickness, v/ith suiTerings and with great mortality at fir^t, 
and afterwards involved in wars with the Indian tribes, 
they at length planted themselves hero in various places, 
increased and multiplied, and from year. to year received 
others to join them. For years their number was small,* 
their means scarcely suificicnt for their subsistence, and 
their dangers great. Tliey gladly received the succrssivc 
new comers, who, on their arrival, partook of whr.l had 
been provided by their predecessors. From time to time 
*the colonists spread their settlements from the shore.s mo 
the interior, subduing the wilderness and converting it inio 
cultivated fields. 

Many of the early immigrants, unable to enjoy civil itud 
religious liberty at home, were induced to immiri-uc to 
this country in hopes of enjoying it here. Many o( them 
were poor and sought to better their condition in the wil- 
derness. 

The independence of the United Stales was rulr.j'^wl- 
cdged by Great Britain, and peace restored, in 17 >*); six: 
years afterwards the American government was or; :n.:/.<'<l. 
The establishment of a republican goverimient in {'.u\ I 'iii- 
tcd Slates of America Was an event wjiich ayiw:.i.>;iod 
Europe, and was calculated to attract to this counliy !ii:uiy 
who had formed ideas of civil and religious liberty uliTcr- 
ent fi'om what they had enjoyed at home. To t:ui> was 
added another cause, arising from the wars and i roubles 
which commenced in Europe soon after the Ameri<:in war 
closed, and which continued till the second w£^r \Yi:li En- 

* III 1G30, tho numbor of English colonista in Norlh America did not exceed 4;(- > : in 1060, 
thirty yoars afler, tliey wore supposed to bo not lobe than 80,000; and in 1701, iW.y v.cro r.«ti* 
mated at 262,00i). 

8 
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gland iu 1S12. During this period vast numbers, many in 
good circumstances, emigrated to this country to save their 
lives and such few effects as they could convey across the 
Atliuitic. By the combined inildence of these two causes 
immigration to this country was sustained, increasing very 
much our population and extending our settlements. 

During the war of 1812 the emigration seems to have 
been suspended; but on the return of peace in 1S15, other 
causes arose which were calculated to continue the current 
of migration. The occupations of people in Europe were 
chauLiOu, and many v/crc thrown out of their accustomed 
employment. Many were as restless in time of peace as of 
war, l)Ut the impulse was of a diriercnt kind. Some sought 
this country as adventurers, ^ml for the sake of bettering' 
their condition or to guard hgainst evils which might in- 
volve tliem and all they liela dear, — evils growing out of 
the feverish and unsettled state of things in Europe. The 
small factories wliich had sprung up iu the United States, 
and particularly in New Englaiul, during the second war 
with England, wore nov/ prostrated by the importation of 
niaiuiiactured goods at a much cheaper rate than they 
could be furnished at 3jom,e. The spirit of our fathers, 
whicli manifested itself especially from 17G5 to 1776, 
against tiie colonial restrictions on trade and manufactures,, 
and which led to the Declaration of Independence, v/as 
stil! alive; and it was seen that the emigration from the 
older states must coiuinue, imless occupation be found at 
liome in manufactures, which should save us from the. in- 
conveniences and -evils our fatlicrs were unwilling to bear 
before tlie Revolution, and v/hich during the late v/ar we 
had felt ancv/. An effort was made to estabhsh manufact- 
uring in this country on a basis which should be perma- 
nent. It was clear that manufacturing must be introduced 
here at some time; but some thought l/ie time had not 
arrived for the attempt. The attempt was made. Me- 
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chanics sometimes left the United Kingdom ixs/aj^mrc, and 
other persons signified their intention of emigrating (o the 
Canadas, but some of these last were soon found to have 
gone into the states. In 1S24, the restraints impo.sing a 
penalty for enticing away mechanics were repealed by ii:e 
British Parliament. At this time the mechanic arts v/orc 
well established in the United States, cspeciallj*- i]^ New- 
England. American ingenuity had been called for:!:, and 
American mechanics had availed themselves of the .science 
and skill of foreign nations. 

During the last tv/enty or twenty-five years, the nnmucr 
of immigrants from abroad has been much increased. At in- 
. tervals before as well as during this period, there havr. been 
seasons of great distress in England and in Europv?, duriiig 
\irhich uimsual numbers hav.e emigrated. It is now be- 
come almost a habit among the dense and distressed popu- 
lation of Europe for large numbers of persons anannlly to 
emigrate. In Great Britain, individuals sometimes p.'y the 
passage money for the poor who are desirous of emi:;i'ating, 
' and the government authorize parish funds to be u-od for 
the same purpose. The. question has been introducul into 
Parliament, of making provision on a large scaK for the 
emigration of the Irish population. The scarcity of ] provis- 
ions in Europe this year has very much incrcs d- the 
amount of emigration; and from all appearances 'A\^) num- 
ber will increase for some time to come. 

The signs of distress to the poor in Great Bri'irn, the 
coming winter, are appalling, and the inducement j to emi- 
grate from thence and from other parts of Euviv :» will 
probably be as strong next year as this. Wc s1k»I1 tiot be 
surprised to find that before long the British R'.vlimient 
should conceive it to be a matter of prudence, no !chs than 
of necessity, to aid on a large scale emigration to ihoir col- 
onies; and we may expect that at least half of t'jcirenai- 
grants to all countries will very soon find their way to the 
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Jnitcd States. It is said their poor-honses are crowded ; 
and ihc expense of the transportation of paupers to x\mer- 
ica is pro])ably not greater than that of their support for a 
single year; cind when they are once landed in America, 
they will cease to be a pecuniary burden upon their native 
country. The indications also are equally strong in favor 
of a largo emigration from Germany to America the com- ; 
ing year. 

There will have come to the United States this (1S47) 
year nearly 300,000 foreigners. Most of them arrive at 
the great ports of entry, as New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, &c. ]\Iany of them are poor and sick, and humanity 
forbids our leaving them to perish without affording them 
some relief. Already their support has become an import- 
ant item of expense in many of our large cities. The 
state of New York seems alarmed at the numerous hordes 
of foreigners who enter there. She has appointed Commis- 
sioners of Emigration to attend to the wants and necessi- 
ties of those foreigners. These commissioners deserve the* 
greatest praise for their faithfulness in the discharge of ex- 
tremely arduous duties. According to their late report, 
101,5 1{> foreign passengers ^arrived at ihe port of New 
York alone, from May Gth to September 30th, inclusive, a 
period of less than five months. During this time 6,761 . 
were admitted to the hospitals and a!ms-Iiouses under the 
authority of tliese commissioners. AH but 443 arrived 
during tiie time.* It is not easy to stop the coming of for- 
eigners, and it is not probable that the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people will prohibit their landing on our shores. It 
remains, then, to devise means to aid them in their passage 
to the thinly populated parts of the country, and to the vast 
uncultivated regions M'est,, Avhere there is land enough, 
with a rich soil, for them to procure by industry the neces- 

*Sed Report of iho Cuminl&iionera of Emigration to the Lejislaiure of the Slate of Now 
yor;?, Oc;. \, ISir. Senate Document, No. 119, pp, 0—12, 
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sarics of life for themselves and their children. Land is 
there cheap, and many of them may in a fe\\r years be- 
come independent owners of the land they cultivate. In 
•this way they will be better provided for than by remain- 
ing in and about cities. 

Assuming that the number of births of the white popu- 
lation above the deaths amounts to 2^ per cent, annually, 
the while population in seven years from June 1\ 1S40, tlio 
date of the last census, would amount to 1G,'5S8,354. June 
1, 1847, exclusive of the eflects of immigration ; the in- 
crease having been in the last of these years 305,025, or 
one thousand per day. This increase is but a little more 
than the aggregate number of foreigners who will prob- 
ably be registered at our custom-houses in 1847, and of 
those- who enter the states without being- registered. V/o 
are safe in supposing that- the number of foreigners corning 
here, is this year, and will bo next year, nearly equal to 

THE PRESENT NATURAL INCREASE OF THE WHOLE WHITE POPULA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1840. 

Besides, in seven years and seven months, from June 1, 
1840 lo December 31, 1847, the number of immigrants roj;- 
• istcred will probably be at least 900,000. 

Supposing the number of white persons in X\\q Uniu-fl 
States, on the 1st of January, 1848, to be 17,500,(M^), 
which is believed to be very near the number, and \\\o. 
number of foreign immigrants to equal the natural incrc.i:-c 
of this population at "2^- percent per annum; when ^\'\\\ 
the immigrants and their descendants, at the same rate of. 
increase, equal the number of white persons in the count ry 
January 1, 1848? We have already seen (p. 44) th;a in 
50 years from 1790,. the number from foreign immigrtUiou 
exceeded the whole number of the whites at the commoiice- 
ment of the period by 762,139. This foreign populati^jn in 
26 years to January 1, 1374, will be 17,855,705, excetxlilig 
the number of the whites above supposed (17,500,000,) by 
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355,705; and the white population, exclusive of this for- 
eign portion, will then be only 31,209,322, but including 
it, 49,005,(127. We suggest this view merely to show the 
integral part which the foreign immigrants constitute of the 
whole papulation of the United States. 

We have thus arrived at a period in the history of for- 
eign immigration, when the number of foreigners coming 
liere, one half of whom may be considered adults, nearly 
equals tiic whole natural increase of the white population 
of the United States. Such a mass of population annually 
diffused among these states, must, as th<^y mingle with the 
people generally, or as tliey concentrate in cities, or settle 
in largo numbers in particular localities, nave most import- 
ant e/lccts on the condition and character of the people. 
We have seen that in Boston and New York city about one 
third part of the popuhilion are foreigners by birth. The 
character of a nation results from the character of individ- 
uals, and is chiefly determined l>y the influences that pro- 
ceed from the central places. By the facilities of sufl*rage, ' 
the naturalized citizens must soon be sufficient to decide all 
elections and carry all measures on which side soever they 
may be induced t9 vote, parties having been nearly equal, 
from an early period since the organization of our govern- 
ment, on important measures of pohcy. The character of 
those wiio are elected to office, and of the measures which 
they adopt, reacts upon the well-being of the people from 
wliom the power originated. . - 

The attention of Congress has been frequently directed 
to the subject of the naturalization of foreigners ; but the 
conditions of voting, in which resides their direct political 
power, are determined by each state for itself In most or 
all of il»e states naturalization is a pre-rcnuisite to voting; 
but, owing to the carelessness and fraud in obtaining natu- 
ralization papers, the looseness of the state laws and the 
connivance of partizans, it cannot be denied, as it has been 
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proved by abundant •tcstiraony, that great frauds havo bcc:i 
committed, and many individuals have been admitted to 
the polls, in times of stronjj party exeitemcnt, who were 
not entitled to the privilege by a fair construction of t)ic 
existing laws of the United States or of individual states.- 
Public sentiment in Boston and its vicinity, is the indvx 
of that of Massachusetts, and in a great degree that of Now 
England ; if you would know the politics of the Empire 
State, learn those of New York city and of Albany ; we 
can tell what to expect from Pennsylvania after learning 
the party movements in Karrisburg and Philadelphia. T.C 
we name a few more principal places, shall we not compre- 
hend elements enough for materially aCecting the destinies 
of this great republic? Do not the men who are chosen to 
. office, propose measures and frame laws whicl^ regulate nil 

. that we hold dear in the states and in the republic? Iw 
listening to the foreign voice, do candidates, when tJiey bo- 

\ come members, always seek to be controlled by the moni- 
tions of wisdom, irrespective of party? 

Is it not obvious that a few qnly of the foreigners v.Ijo 
come here have any attachment to our institutions? iind 

. do not most of them, in the fruition, find our liberty a flif- 
ferent thing from the picture in their imaginations before 
crossing the Atlantic? In their disappointment, are tii/y 
faultless? and are they iis industrious as they should b-.^ t j 
improve our institutions? or, in their zeal, is not their flrM 
step too often to tear them down ? 

The majority, however, of those who come here, know 
nothing of a rational or regulated liberty, nor consider the 
guards necessary to preserve it. The liberty in their mirid.-^ 
is a licentiousness which has no respect for the rights of 
others. They come here smarting under injustice and op- 

*Soe Reports of iho Commilteo on llio Judicinry t*( tho Senate of Iho United States, J.iuu* 
ary 27th and March 3d, 1815, with Testimony relating to the Violation of tho Natural! /^« ion 
Lawn. 
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"pres^ion ; to check by salutary restraintis seems. tb them op- 
pression ; and to hate oppression and oppressi\^e rulers is 
the only step they, in their ignorance, have thus far taken 
towards a rational liberty. By our laws they arb admitted 
to political privileges upon easier terms than we admit our 
own sons, — privileges, which, in almost every state, are 
denied to a man on account of color, tliough his father or 
grandfather was the friend and companion ih arms of 
Washington. Is it that our privileges are too good for us, 
— too good to be preserved? Is it that in our ijxstasy we 
would, like children, part with our birthright, and, after it 
is gone, weep for the loss that is irreparable? When they 
receive employment, and are well fed, are not they the first 
to insist on higher wages, in the cant language, to strike? 

There may be some few exceptions. Thete may be 
those whose enlightened and liberal nlinds appreciate our, 
institutions, and feel the value of their blessings, — who for- 
bear taking any undue part^in the political affairs of our 
country, — whose deportment and worth prove them to be 
worthy of the country of their adoption? 

The moral and physical condition of these immigrants, 
after undergoing many trials, which are to b'c expected 
from settling in a foreign country, is generally very much 
improved. Many of them must for a time remtiin in sub- 
ordinate stations. Some are successful and gtxin wealth, 
and their children, we may suppose, as they mingle more 
and more with the people of this country, v/ill derive a ricli 
legacy from the anxieties and privations of their parents. 
But is tiio country truly benefitted hy this great foreign im- 
migration ? Have the people been made wiser or better or 
happier? It has been said that without thesfe foreigners 
our rail-roads and canals could not have been constructed. 
These improvements, it is true, may have been made a ' 
year or two earlier, (and in many of the states it would 
have been better if v/e had hurried less,) in cionsequence' 
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of SO many foreigners being in the country, wiiom \vc were 
obliged to employ in some way or other, or support theui 
without labor. The progress of the internal improvements, 
a year or two in advance of what they would have been 
without this foreign labor, will be a very poor compeusa- 
tion, if oflsct by the corruption of manners, the forfeiture 
of freedom, and the transfer of power to those who know 
not how to use it wisely. There are other things of value 
in this world besides merely physical aggrandizement. 

These foreigners conie liere to benefit themselves, not 
from any love of us br of our country. They are admit- 
ted to be partakers of the fruits derived from the institutions 
of our fathers. They find here, a difTusion of the comforts 
of life, and of the means of education, unknown in the Innd 
of their birth. They cannot help being aficctcd, in the 
course of time, by the blessings which surround iljcm. 
Some of them have obtained profitable situations, and not 
unfrcquently are they employed in the professions, inu] as 
teachers of youth, though it is difiicult to see in them qual- 
ifications equal to those of oursown citizens. 

Finally, this removal of people from the place of llioir 
biriii to a distant country for a permanent residence. yo:\v 
after year, for over two centuries, leaving their homos iu 
want and in sorrow, with a sea of doubtful trials ImiVwc 
them, and, when arriving here, possessed of scarcely the 
. means of subsistence, and often saved from famine rnd 
death by the kind sympathies of those who ha\'x; crrno 
here before them, but at length, if not in themsclvcs^ in 
their children, subduing the wilderness and convert i;i^j it 
into fruitful fields, establishing the conveniences of civil- 
ized life, planting ch.urches for the worship of God, ciiiTus- 
ing over the land the means of education, and foundi:)'.^ an 
empire of equal law from the Atlantic shores to the Pacilic 
ocean, over a population now amounting to twenty mil- 
lions, and destined to amount to nearly one hundred mil- 
9 
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lions upon the opening of another century, — this 'migration 
of masses, numbering of late years more than one hundred 
thousand annually, now to nearly three hundred thousand 
annually, not in the warlike spirit of the Goths an(J Van- 
dals who overran the Roman empire, .and destroyed the 
monuments of art, and the evidences of civilization, but in 
the spii'it of peace, anxious to provide for themselves and 
their children the necessaries of life, and apparently ordained 
by Providence to relieve the countries of the old world, and 
to serve great purposes of good to mankind, — is one of the 
most interesting spectacles the world ever saw. This move- 
ment is to go on till the western continent is filled with in- 
habitants. The future destiny of these states none can tell ; 
every accession of new comers introduces new elements 
of moral and political power into the community, besides 
the insensible changes which arc constantly taking place. 
If past experience has shown the result of this immigration 
. to Auiorica to have been a mpdification of our institutions 
and mnnners from year to. year, do not tlie signs of the 
times indicate some danger of important changes in the 
very structure of society, as the current becomes more and 
more swollen in consequence of the facilitated means of 
conveyance, and of the multiplied necessities of emigrat- 
ing? The foreigner, as he leaves the place of his nativity, 
knows not the fortune nor the suiTerings that await him; 
like him, ought not we as a people to feel a deep solicitude, 
lest the institutions left us by our fathers fail of being 
transmitted unimpaired to our children? If the above 
statements and vi6ws are correct, it becomes the people of 
the United States to give this subject their most deliberate 
consideration, not merely on account of their own well- 
being, but on account of that of the foreign immigrants, 
for they both with their children must be united together 
^s one people. 
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It is the object of this Appendix to present some extracts 
from several sources, for the purpose of illustrating llie liis- 
lory of Foreign Immigration into the United States, and of 
sustaining the positions taken in the foregoing essay. A 
large portion of them are derived from Nilcs' Weekly Reg-' 
ister, pubhshcd at Baltimore, the editor of which gave par- 
ticular attention to the collection of facts, and of observa- 
tions relating to the subject, for'several years prioi* to 1.S20, 
when the act of Congress was carried into effect, reqniring 
a registration of the passengers from foreign countries, an- 
nually arriving in the several collection districts. 

. The British government had it under consideration in 1815, wh-jlhnr it 
might be advisable to oiler the next year some degree of encoura^i-rnriit, ta 
persons willing to proceed as settlers to the British provinces in Norih Aiv.cr- 
ica.— JVi7c5* Register^ Vol. IX., p. 309. 

January 6, 181G — "Among those who have lately arrived in the Uwited 
States, as their future home, are several late British oflicers, who ha-l .lU op- 
portunity of knowing something of our country and people during i!k» war.*' 
Id. p. 3Z2. 

July 13.—" We understand by a recent arrival from Ireland, that th«^. A'oer* ^ 
ican vessels are put on the same footing as English vessels, as far as jt>;.:c1.s 
the conveyance of passengers to the United States,— that is, that they i re al- 
lowed to bring one passenger for every two tons. Formerly they v>*n2 only 
allowed to bring one passenger for every /uc tons." 

' Numerous emigrations arc daily taking place from this country to A ninvica. 
There are about twelve American ships now nearly ready to sail for lit.* Uni- 
ted States; and the wholc.of them are provided v.'ith passengers, conr.irting 
of mechanics and persons brought up to agriculture. Some of the ^I4'.; .? iii 
question have agreed lo take as many as eighty, others fifty, on boarrl. For 
their passage each person is to pay £10 and find himself. Some sa^ iJtc A 'tier* 
ican government J in the end, are to be the paymasters.^ -^{^London paper ») 
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*' It is stated in the London Evening Sta)*| that more than/v^ thhusand able 
seamen have emigrated to America since the termination of the war ! ! "— 
/J.;?. 3-10. 

"Among I'ae many great and useful men that daily arrive, or are expected 
to arrive in the United States, from maddened Europe, we hear of Chaptal, 
the famous chemist, and Lacapede, the celebrated naturalist. We bid them 
welcome."— A/.;?. 34S. 

July 20. — "Hardy laborers, ingenious mechanics, intelligent merchants, 
learned doctors, profound philosophers and gallant soldiers arc seeking in our 
country the 'peace, liberty and safety* with the right of 'pursuing their own 
happiness^ which the land of their fathers denies them. Among others wo 
hear that 311 na, the younger, the famous Spanish general, and Dr. Micr y 
Cuerra, a learned native of Mexico, and a'wann friend of freedom, have re-, 
ccnily arrived from London. "NVc have the following article from the Vevay 
Indiana K(^?:i.^icr : — ' M. LakanaK a distinguished French gentleman, (mem- 
lx:r of the Notional Institute of France and of the Legion 6i Honor, remarkable 
:br his republican principles, has lately arrived herewith his family. He 
has purcliasoil an estate on the bank of the Oiiio, two miles above Vevay, on 
the Keniucky ?iiilo. 31. Vairin, a professor of mathematics, has also arrived 
from Francj!, witli a part of his family j he has purchased a farm on the 
river, one ii;ilc below Vevay. IVIay happiness attend them in our land of 
liberty — their adopted conntry.' " — Jd, p. 352. 

July 27. — '« The British and other newspapers teem with notices of the em- 
igration o': their people to the United States. The persons alluded to are chiefly 
farmers and mechanics — to add to the labor, and of consequence increase the 
wealth of our coimtry in peace, and hold the nerve to assist in defending it in 
war. We know that the Irish emigrants much aided to fill the ranks of ihc army 
during the war, and they fought gallantly for freeddm, feeling that they had 
a share in the contest as their own. Several vessels with passengers from 
Ireland hav.> arrived since our last, and m»e more from Ncwry alone arc 
immciliaicly expected— they are British ships, one of great burthen, had 
three hundred and fifty engaged. An English paper of May 20th, says : 
* Several farmers who lately occupied about four thousand acres of land in 
Lincolnshire, have recently emigrated to America, after having sold all their 
live and dead stock. They were accompanied by the curate of the village.' 
And a Genoa article of the I2ih of the same month tells us, that 'a great 
many Suiss from all the Protestant cantons are going soon to depart from 
Basle for America. Commerce and manufactures languish both at Basle 
and in the parts of Germany next the Rhine. As no Swiss or German man- 
ufactures are now permitted to enter France, many have almost wholly ceased 
to work. Last Thursday, many wagons with manufactures, both German and 
Swiss, having presented themselves at the French custom-house, on the fron- 
tiers, to pay the duties, M-cre ordered to return back, with tlie notification 
that, till further orders, no wagon with goods could enter France.* " 
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"These are the sorts of men that we want. One Swiss is worib a hiriuied 
of the cockney tope-scllcrs ^'ith which our cities have teemed." — Id. p. o''>0. 
' August. 10.— "The vast cmigraliun from England causes contit'craUu 
' alarm. Many persons of fortune are leaving l-hc land of taxation for rr.iuce 
and other parts of Europe, and the United States. The street in wliich ihc 
French ambassador lives in London, is crowded by people applying iW pnss» 
ports, and thousands have been issued. The state of trade may be judcrrd of 
by tliis— that *not fifty foreign vessels are in the Thames,* and the Lonoon . 
doclcs, which used to employ fiAcen hundred persons, do not employ five liun- 
drcd." 

"Germany, in general, is in an unsettled and very depressed slcitc. 
France, it is intimated, will be unable to meet the next payment to the allies 
for her deliverance."— 7(i. p, 3%, 

"Letters from Liverpool give us distressing accounts of their state; twenty 
thousand hands are out of employ in Birmingham alone, and IManciicstcr is 
doing only half-work j so it is at Bristol, Bolion, Colnc, ■Gloucester, AV. rct-^- 
tcr, London, &c. A:c. There are daily failures of those of small caj^iia!. and 
the most wealthy are hardly pat to it to keep up." — JUl. p^ 397. 

"A ship has ^ o.rrived at New York from France, with passengers, r.'.ro.'ij 
whom is Mr. Lee, late Coiisul at Bordeaux, and fifiy-two artists ant": Ji«:»iiu. 
facturcrs of various descriptions, vine-drcssers and husbandmen; tv.o hun- 
dred and thirty-two other persons arrived in New York in one daij^ fVom ! ItJl, 
England, and Watcrford, Ireland. Vessels are almost every day rrnwiiing 
some of our ports, witli passengers from England, Ireland, France, Gc''r..any, 
&c. The Swiss, heretofore spoken /)f, embarked in Holland, and ^>',\\.y. on 
the llih of June. A Liverpool paper complains that the spirit of eini.: ;'-ion 
has reached Mlic metropolis and the licart of the United Kingdom j' iiii.l re- 
lates tliat a vessel has been seized in the Thames, for attempting to bru.i. out 
two hundred and tliiriy-one persons instead ;of one hundred and seven* v-iimr, 
all that she w.is entitled to curry by the law allowing one to every tv. o t-ins. 
IMany vessels are mentioned in Enr^land as being engaged to bring (•.:. >-rn- 
gcrs to the United States."— 7rf. p. 400. 

August 17. — "AVe have riot exactly added up the amount of the pCii ^rn ;ors 
from Europe, who have reached New York, Philadelphia and Balliir.i,rf, for 
a week past ; but believe we shall not be far from the truth when we •' >ti».;r»ic 
them at from twelve to fifteen hundred persons j of whom four hundn^.d and 
ten arc Swiss, arrived at Philadelphia, via Holland ; the rest are from Tr.' I.-nd, 
England and France." 

" The current of emigration to the United Slates has been very stror)/; for 
the last six months ; but judging by what we see in the British and ot'.ior for- 
eign papers, v/e can consider it as hardly begun. The people arc pr^' par- 
ing, in many places, to leave their country by neighborhoods or pan^).;!r, as 
it were, and in tlie new world, to possess and enjoy the friends of their ycuth, 
by settling together." 
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'< The prcccrdin j has excited much alarm in England. The papers Wcm 
with paragraphs to check the hope of the people to benefit by the chaiige j 
and govcramciu is loudly called upon to interfere to prevent the * ruinous 
drain of the most useful part of the population of the United Kingdom.*. 
They note, in detail, the arrivals at New York with jpasj;engers, and on sum- 
ming up the amount, which was only two hundred and twenty-nine for the 
week stated, tlicy say : * these facts certainly are serious j coupled with the 
sentiments wliich arc now prevalent in America with regard to England, and 
with rcspcrct to the avowed probability of another '\<'ar, at no distant period, 
with this co'.iniry, they cannot fail to awaken reflections of the most gloomy 
kind to all who w ish for the peace and harmony of the world.' '* * * 

* * <* We liave no reason to fear an excess of labor for many. years to 
come. Oai* ciiies are crowded and business is dull, but the interior presents 
avast antl nlmost exhaustless field for industry: Every man that arrives 
•may be fnirly considered as adding at least three hundred dollars a year to 
the national woalili, while lie also creates a home mcrlcet to the value of what 
he consumes; and increases the national safety by adding to the effective 
^population of ilie republic. Let them come. Gobd and wholesome laws, 
with the avenues to wealth and indcpeodence, opened to honest industry, 
will tanic even Mr. Peel's ^wUamcabhj ferocious* Irishmen, as well as sup- 
press jZngliah mobs, crying out for eviploymeut and breads without the use of 
the ^f7y(?;u;^"— /c/. j?. 401. 

" Bankruptcies in the London Gazette for the last month, two hundred and 
eighteen I 

Failures not in the Gazette, at least two thousand ! 

Compositions cannot be under ten thousand.. 

Insolvents, who^iave no assets at all, innumerable." — Id. p. 409. 

"The t^pirit of emigration makes a great uproar in England. Cobbett 
says, ' the hive is in commotion — the bees seem resolved no longer to support 
the dr'ones antf ivasps.* To check it many paragraphs appear like the follow* 
ing from ;he Courier :" 

« <£vvry thing is very dull in America. So great is the stagnation of trade, 
that but very few of the merchant vessels are employed. Our countrymen 
who have emigrated are in a most deplorable state ; upwards of a tJiousand 
of them have applied to the British Consul at New York to be sent home 
with passports as distressed Bi*itish subjects.* " 

" l^Ioiio for the new custom-house in .Thames street, now nearly finished : 
< Sacred to the Meinonj of departed Commerce,* " — ld,p, 411. 

" It is stated that sixteen hundred men, women and children had engaged 
passages in different vessels at Newry, Dublin and Belfast, to cross the At- 
lantic ; and thai emigration from Switzerland increased." — Id. p. 412. 

August 24.—* * " We have carefully examined all the columns of ship 
news which have reached us, in regular succession, for the week ending yes- 
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tcnUiy morning. Tlie result of this examination is given below. The ainonnt 
.will surprise our readers; but it is certainly rather under than above i}.o iruc 
numlior of persons that have ar;1ved iii the United States from Europe v. ;ihi;i 
the time stated." 

" The sentiment of Washington is our sentiment. In his reply to a cun- 
gratulatory address from the citizens of EaUimore, he observed : • that su hn-f 
as this country continutd sensible of the blessings, civil and rcligiouSf it had ufaiacd^ 
so long would it continue to be the asylum of the oppressed from every land? Wo 
' wish to the oppressed — the poor man seeking ^reflJ,— peace and plenty, and 
health and happiness. * This be a main queer country/ .said a york^hironiaI; 
who, with three well-grown sons and a large family of small childicn, was 
travelling from New York to Zanesville, to a gentleman who met hirn iiot Tjir 
from Bedford, Pa., * it is a main queer coimtry,* said he ' for I have asUcil the 
laboring follis all along Vie road how many meals they eat in a day^ and they all said 
three and sometimes four^ if they wanted tlum. ^Ve have but ttco at hoiiiL*, and 
they are scanty enough, sir,' continued hCi in his broad dialect, whicli I Icnuw 
not how to express with English types. *Only think, sir,* added ho, ' Many 
of these people [ihe laborers] asked me to eat and drink with them ; we en ji'i .^ ay 
so in Yorkshire, iir, for we hav.c not enough for ourselves.* What a-li<:-.l for 
reflection is t];crc in the facts here stated? Wliat American wosilO. \ivci 
thought of inquiring how many meals the wqrldng people eat in a day '' 'i>ut 
this was the first thing the poor Englishman thought of, and he ha»I i'.< no it 
*all along ihe road^ to be convinced of the truth of the matter. He v. .is de- 
lighted with the prospect of a full belly for himself and his chiUlio • ; .he 
country *was worth fighting for* where the laborers eat three tim^-. a "lay ; 
and he voluntarily declared that he and his three boys would sup] ^>\\. it :ls 
long as they could stand ; * besides, sir,' said he, 'I have some more cijiuing 
pn in the wagon that will soon be able to help us.' " * * 

"Recapitulation of passengers who arrived at the ports of the Unitcii Siaics 
for one week, ending yesterday, August 23, 1816. The period is .ivf.l at 
Baltimore, and the account made up from the regular mails arrivii.;, i)n?rc 
within the time stated :— From Ireland, 1084 j Scotland, 109 j Engl:.»u!. .'»D ; 
France, 12; add for the passenger vessels whose number is notsi.«!otl, GO 
each, 120— Total, 1474." 

" To which we might add from one hundred and fifty to two hundn o More, 
that have arrived in vessels not noticed at all as having passengers, i.:ii,'<injc 
only a few each, besides those which may have escaped our notice, or )javc 
not been heard of, coming into other parts." — ld,p, 419. 

"In page 419 the reader will observe an interesting account of the nuTnucr 
of persons who have reached the United States from Europe in oi.o v. jck. 
The real number cannot be lender sixteen hundred for the space uf sfL-ven 
.days!" ♦ ♦— /t/. ;>. 431. 

August 31. — " We have several arrivals during the week with passengers 
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from Ireland, England, A:c. The stream is constant, though th6 number has 
not been so great as it was for the two or three preceding weeks." — Vol. XI^ 
;). 15. 

September 2.— Eight hundred passengers for the week ending Aug. 30, and 
one thousand ami twenty-seven ending Sept. C, 1810. — Id. p. 32. 

October 12.— "The [English] Courier (to deter from emigration,) says it is 
the practice oC American captains who have claims on the emigrants, to sell 
them to satisiV .such claims." — Id. p. 105. 

October IM.— •' Emigration continues at the ralcof (Vom four to six hundred 
per week, from England, Ireland, iV;c. Another largfe body of Swiss is ex- 
pected.". — //.'. ;;. 127. 

>'ovembc.'- 1». — ^^ Emigration continues as lively as at any period we have 
noliced. I\I.'<ny persons are arriving from Holland, ahd the current from the 
British domir.ions is steady." — Id, p. 175. 

Kovcmbcr 23. — " Many emigrants from Holland, England, Ireland, &c., 
hare reacliOi! the United Slates witJiih the last week — and the import of spe- 
cie continues. IVIen and money appear happily pouring in upon us at the 
same time." 

" I\Iany di..iin;;uished Frenchmen and others laiely arrived in the United 
Slates, have associated for the purpose of forming a large settlement some- 
where on tiu; Ohio or Mississippi. They propose to purchase one hundred 
thousand acros of land, and will invite emigrants fiom Europe. They expect 
to cultivate the vine. Their plan seems well digested and supponcd, and 
will probably succeed."*— 7rf. p, 208. 

January 11, 18 17. — "A Greenock paper notices the return to that place of 
iliiriy persons v/lio had emigrated to the United States, disappointed in llieir 
calculations— several of them weavers, who could' not get employ, *ivhile 
British manvfaclurcs fvere selling' far below the original cost/ — adding that other 
descriptions of mechanics and laborers had done better, and found employ, 
A:c., yet that the master of the vessel reported that if he would have brought 
them back gratuitously, he might have had a thousand passengers from New 
York." 

" To show the height (says this paper,) to which this emigrating mania has 
arisen, we m;iy notice that as we are tolJ, among the passengers returned by 
this vessel, is a gamcleeperf belonging to Yorkshire, who could not believe, 
until he had ocular demonstration of the fact, tliat the Yankees had no more 
ixse for his ser\'iccs, than the people of Buenos Ayres had for the stoves and 

♦ March 3, 1?17.— An uci (ch. 61,) passed Consrcsa, entitled an * Act to aet apart and dispose 
of cctain public landd for tho oncouragcmoiit and cultivation of tho vino and olive/ by which 
four conli£;uui;:i townships, each six miles square, of vacant lands., lying in the Mis-sissippi tor* 
riiory, were to be sold to tlie agent or agents of the late emigrants from Franco, who have aijso- 
ciated for the purpose of forming a settlement in tho Unftod States, — said lands to l)e paid for at 
the end of 11 yc^rs, at two dollars an acre. 
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hcanh-mals which some of our sage speculators sent out a few years agM^ in 
the infancy of our commerce in that quarter." — Id, p. 330. 

May 31.—" From the 10th of March to the 27th May, there arrived at Nt?; 
York two hundred and fifty vessels, in which came sixteen hundred passon. 
gcrs. Alany have arrived at other pons — a vessel with one hundred arid 
thiiiy has just reached Philadelphia from Guernsey.*' — Vol XII., 2>' 224. 

Juno 21. — "Two thousand Quaker Hollanders were about to sail from 
Antwerp for Philadelphia. One ship with three hundred and ftfty of tlicm 
had actually led that port destined as stated. These emigrants are probably 
wealthy." 

"Fitleen* hundred jxirsoos were also embarking at Amsterdam for the Uni- 
ted Slates.'*— /rf. p. 270. 

"Among the foreign articles is some notice of a great emigration about to 
• be made to the United States from Holland. Many persons also arrive from 
England and Ireland "— /rf.j). 272. • 

Jtily 5.— It is stated that from March 10th to May 30lh, 1817, one thousand 
six hundred and fil'iy-eight British subjects had arrived at New York, nnd 
received from James Buchanan, the British consul, passports to entitle 
them to grants of land in British North America, chiefly in Upper Camifla. 
Id, p. 30'L 

July 19. — "Very many passengers are arriving in vessels from Europe; in 
one of them four hundred and nine persons, none over thirty years of «?:•*, 
have reached Philadelphia from Amsterdam." 

"A number of French emigrants arc about to form a settlement near ilio 
confluence of the Alabama and Tombigbee. Commissioners to select the- 
spot have arrived at Mobile." — Id. p, 33(5. 

August 2. — "Account of emigrants from fojreign countries arriving in ti.e 
United States, collected from the shipping lists received at the oflice of ihc 
Weekly Register, for two weeks, ending yesterday morning, Aug. 1. He •::- 
piiulalion : England, 10 ; Wales, 51 j Ireland, 581 ; Scotland, 134 ; Gcrr.a- 
ny and Switzerland via Amsterdam, cV:^c, 82G ; France, 31. — Total, 2272.'* 

" By lookingover the ship news to make out the preceding, we have rcas »?,. 
to suppose that the number will be considerably greater for the next tv.o. 
weclcs, many from Plolland being immediately expected." — Id. p, 359. 

" The government of Basle has just announced that it will deliver no more 
passports for the United States, but to such emigrants as shall exhibit at tlio 
chancery a bill of exchange of at least two hundred florins upon HoUaiid, 
payable at Amsterdam. This measure has the advantage of prevenliri'; 
inconsiderate resolutions and their disastrous results." — Id,p, 365. 

August IG. — "Within the last two iceeks^ ending yesterday morning, wo 
have received accounts of the arrival of twenty-six vessels, at the several 
ports of the United States, with two thousand live hundred and twelve pas- . 
sengers, viz.;— From Amsterdam, Germans and Swiss, 1896; England, Irc- 
10 
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land nnr! Sc6tlandj281 ; the same, via Nova Scotia and Xewfotindland, 2385 
France, 'JT. Total, 2512."— /(/.;?. 400. 

August 30. — *<The two weeks ending yesterday gave us accounts of the 
arrival of twenty-one vessels, with emigrants from Europe, viz.: — From 
Engl.iiul, Ireland and Scotland, 557 j Holland — Germans and Swiss, 305 ; 
Trance, !Jj. Total, 917." 

" Of ihesj, one hundred and seventy-one reached the United Slates via 
Halifax, though great inducements are held out to settlers there. As for in- 
stance, a Dutch ship which arrived at Philadelphia, put into that port for pro- 
visions, when the governor oJfercd to the passengers ten thousand acres of 
land gnitis, in fee simple, and farming utensils, if they would stay there j 
but they refused it. 3Iany setllersj as they are called, arrive in Canada, 
from v.'liencc hundreds of them pass up the river, &e., and cross into New 
York nnd Oliio. It seems to be discovered that it is* more convtnitni to reach 
our country ihrongh the British colonics than to come on direct. Facilities 
arc iifTorvl-.l for the former which are denied to the latter." — VoLXlII.fp. 16. 

Sepieiaber 0. — " The French Emigrants. —liy a respectable Indian agent, 
liow at tlic scat Ot government, we learn, that in coming up the Ohio he met 
upwards of a hundred Frenchmen, at different times, directing their course 
towards ill.: new settlement on the Tombigbee." . 

"General Count Clausel and General Lefebrc Desnouettes, have sailed 
from ?l:ila(lelphia with a ship-load of passengers bound to the Mobile. Mar- 
shal Groucl.y, the two Generals Lallemand, Generals Vandamme, Lakanal, 
Pcnnicrs, Garnicr dc Saintes, Count Ileal, &c. are at the head of this enter- 
prise. All these distinguished men have the means of doing much good. 
Never was a project set on foot under better auspices, or entered into, as wc 
learn, v.iih more ardor and 'fuller determination to make a fair experiment, to 
show wliat Frcnclimeu caiji do. *I am astonished,' said a capitalist of Phila- 
delphia to Generals Clausel and Desnouetles, * that such men as you, who have 
money at cotomaiid, should undertake such a Don Qai.xotte expedition, when 
by taking your stand in the exchange, you would get twenty per cent, for your 
monc}^ wi:!.out trouble.* * We have been accustomed (replied General Clau- 
sel,) to labor for the glory and happiness of our country, not to prey upon 
theirs or o'her pjople's necessities.' A reply which remarks a noble mind. 
{Nat. fnt.y id. p. 30. 

Septenr or 13. — '< The average number of foreigners emigrating to the Uni- 
ted States for the last twenty years is not greater, if so great, as ten thousand 
a year. Jiut, from the result of the facts that have been collected, an opin- 
ion mr.y be entertained that, for the present year, they may possibly amount 
to thirty t!»ousand." "^ * "The proportion of the thirty thousand will be 
abciu as follows : two thousand French ; twenty thousand English, Irish and 
Sco:chj eiicht thousand Germans and Swiss." * *— /J.;>p. 35, 36. 

SepJeniber 20.— "A late London paper says : <Thc numerous emigrations 
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from Ireland to the United States of Americai arc much to be regi«rlicu; 
there arc, at this time, three shipji at one port in Ireland about to sail. Suve- 
ly it would have been better, as* tlicso persons are determined to qui: ; icir 
native country, to have given them their passage out free of expense lu jlrii- 
ish i^^orth America ' " 

" The emigrations arc more numerous from England than from Irciniwl^— 
the latter seems now to be the least distressed country ; not that Irci^iid is 
distressed less than she was, hut because England is distressed more." — Id. 
p. 50. 

October 25.—" The British ship Mary Ann has arrived at Boston in fifty 
days from London, with two hundred and four passengers. The Mary Ann 
was bound to St. John, N. B., but the passengers not wishing to go there, 
rose upon the cre\V, and brought the vessel into Boston." — Id. p, M3. 

November 8.—" Some of the British writers begin to think that tJic cmi- 
graiion of one hundred thousand persons annually would be advanl.ifjeons, 
except that it might tend to strengthen some other country. New riilish 
selllements are therefore recommended." * * — Id. p, 173. 
■ January 10, iS 18.— "European emigrants arrived at Philadelphia dnriiig" 
eiglit months, viz. from April 28lh to Dec. 31st, 1817. From FraiK?^, G«J; 
Italy, 22 j Germany, 53 j Ireland, 441 j Great Britain, 1292 j English, Iribli ami 
Scotch, via British possessions in America, 547 ; Holland, 4867. — Total, 
7288." ■ ' 

" Most if not all of the persons that arrived by the way of Eollaiul ucre 
Germans. The Dutch ship April has arrived in the Delaware sinct; ihc. 1st 
inst., and is not included in the above return, with five hundred an«! iil\y 
passengers. Total British subjects two thousand two hundred and tj^liiy." 
Id, p. 314. 

January 24.— "A gentleman at New York has favored the editor of ilie 
Weekly Itcgister, with the following list of emigrants arriving at tJ».v. j ..i-r, 
from the 1st of January to , the 31st December, 1817, both inclus:i\:\ :,ud 
assures us that its correctness may be relied upon; — England, Scoiltnu"' :.nd 
Wales, 3131; Ireland, 1703; France, C7l ; Germany and Holland, 'JVJ; 
Spain and Portugal, 64 ; South America, 40 ; A\ est Indies, 464 ; Briul. yo^- 
sessions in North America, 1273 , East Indies, 15— Italy, 14—20 ; lliic^Ma, 
Denmark and Sweden, 4.— Total, 7034."— 7rZ. j). 360. 

January 31. — "It is asserted in the Delaware Gazette, that of about i^»rc!i 
hundred passengers, who embarked on board the ship April, Capt. De Gr. i.t, 
at Amsterdam, which vessel, is now lying at Newcastle, about /we h'-uilrcd 
died, many of them before they departed from Europe. Such as \\q\': una- 
ble to advance the money for their passage, who survive, are still dcl:«iru:d 
on board in the most deplorable concjiiion, several of whom are childi'jn, 
who have lost their parents on the voyage." — Id. p. 378. 
February 28.—" Emigration to the British North American coloni»?s, it is 
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Stated, will not be encouraged hereafter by the government, as the condition 
of t)ie pcG)^le has been rendered worse by the change. The secret cause, 
probably., is that they pass into the United States."— irf. Vol. XIV,, pp. 12, 13. 
.3Iay 2:^. — "Emigration from Europe has commenced early in the season. 
In a single New' York paper we notice accounts of the arrival at that port of 
five or six ver>>cls. and notices of the sailing of a number from British ports 
— one from Glencasile with one hundred and seventy -three, and another from 
Greenock wiih eighty-four passengers Another paper, for a succeeding diiy, 
mentions the arrival of six vessels from London, Liverpool and Ncwry, with 
one hundred and fifiy^evch English and eighty-eight Irish passengers." — Id. 
p. 223. 

iMay 30. — '< We have received accounts of the arrival of from eight hun- 
dred lo o;ic thousand emigrants from Europe, chiefly from England, during 
the past week."— /(/.;>. 240. 

JxuiQ o. — "The number of emigrants, an account of whose arrival we ob- 
served in the papers of last week, is from twelve to fifteen hundred." 

" A New Vork paper says : — * "NVe learn that a gentleman has lately arrived 
^ in thiv ciiy from England, whose object is to settle in the Illinois territory; 
that his family and settlers brought over with him amount to fifty-ond per- 
sons; thai he has furnished himself with agricultural instruments, seeds of 
various kinds, sojne cows, sheep and hogs, for breeding, and about one hun- 
dred llious.ir.d pounds sterling in money. This is doing business to a great 
national as well as individual proiit j and if gentlemen of fortune and enter- 
prise will iMnigraie in the same manner, ourwcstem#states will shortly be the 
most flourishing part of the world.' **—^Id.p. 256. 

June 27. — "Three hundred and eighty-two emigrants, mostly laborers, and 
many of •them.htiving much money, have lately left Dumfries, for America. 
It is only a year since the mania of emigration spread in that province." — Id. 
p, 305. . . • ' 

Jiily 21.— "A Dutch ship, with five hundred German passengers, from 
Anistcrdr.m lor Philadelphia, which appears to have been badly provided for 
the voyage, after a series of disasters, has reached Bergen, in Norway, hav- 
ing lost one hundred of her passengers on the voyage; the rest were subsist- 
ing ow the charity of the Norwegian government and citizens." — Id.p» 34-1. 

Aiigust I . — " We ventured an opinion some weeks since that the present 
emigration to the United States was about at the rate of two hundred persons 
per CiiVj'. The J'oUowing table, though necessarily very imperfect, may serve 
to support that opinion. That ratio of emigration, it is probable, will hold 
good fur ibur mdntlis of the present year. For the rest of the year it is in- 
considcra!>lc, not amoimting, perhaps, to twenty persons per day, except such . 
as arrive via Canada, Nova Scoria and New Brunswick, without being re- 
ported." 

This list contains one thousand eight hundrod and seventy persons for two 
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weeks, endinj^ July 31st, from newspapers received at the oiRce of ihc Eeg- 
blcr.— /d. p, 3b0. 

August 8. — "Emigration cc^tinucs at the probable rate of two hundred 
persons per day. A New York paper of Monday last announces the arrival 
at that port of one hundred and twenty-four jicrsons in ciglit vessels, for the 
preceding forty -eight hours. The current is steady. On Thursday, a Rus- 
sian ship arrived at Ballimoro, with ."ieventy passengers, from Ireland.'*— W. 
p. 108. 

August 15. — " Our record of the arrival of emigrants from Euro|H?, at the 
ports of New York, Philadelpliia and Baltimore, for the week ending yester- 
day, amounts to seven hundred and thirty-one persons. The 'setih^rs' that . 
have arrived in Canada the present season is stated at six thousand and 
twenty-seven, of whom it is probable thnt at least four thousand have passed 
or will pass into our territory. It is said that five hundred families from 
Wales, and the northern and western parts of Scotland, arrived at the pons 
of Greenock and Glasgow on the 1st of ]May, for the purpose of euiignitirrg 
to America. They were compelled to for;n on encompment upon the banks 
' of the Clj'de, where the novelty of the sight attracted many spectatoro." 

"An English paper states that tivehe hundred persons have emigra-cd this 
season from Guernsey to America, mostly to the United States. Of th<.'sc one 
thousand are natives of Guernsey; a great number, adds the paper, M:ien it 
is considered that the whole of the population of that island is not rer:!:oncd 
higher than nineteen thousand." — Id, p. 424. 

August 20. — "The amount of passengers from Europe, reported tu have 
arrived at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for the last week, amoiUiis 
to more than a thousand, —from Ireland, England, Holland and Froncc.'* 
Vol. XV., p. 9, 

September 12. — "The current of emigration, from the British d'onitiions' 
to the territory of the Unitctl Slates, never was as strong as ii is n^»w. For 
the week ending the 31st of August, two thousand one hundred n::(l fi.'ty 
passengers, * nearly the whole of whom were emigrants from Europ<\' arrived 
at the single port of New York j and for the subsequent week we k<'.M an 
account of the passengers reported in the newspapers, (which isXar >l,»».i of 
the number that arrived,) and found them to amount to nearly three itionsand, 
for five or six principal ports, and the aggregate may be fairly estimnicl m six 
thousand for the two weeks preceding the Oih of September. We (!♦•' linvd 
10 have published the names of the vessels, with the places they arrivd at, 
with their respective number of passengers, as we have done on scvcrnl ;)cca- 
sions, but thought the long list might unnecessarily occupy a paj^rj cf our 
paper. Of the six thousand that arrived in the two weeks, about four Jlions- 
and were from England, one thousand from Ireland, and the rest fnt\u Scot- 
land, Holland and France,— -about one hundred only from th« latic-r. The 
emigrants from England that we have seen, (and we have convcrsid wiili 
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several.) appear to be of that class of people which lately were the bone and 
sinew of iliat country, — respectable farmers; driven from their homes by 
taxes n:ui liilies, yet generally before they were too much reduced to make in 
coinrort 10 n t.iranjj^e land. Some of them, indeed, appeared to have consid- 
erable -.siini^ of money, with which they purposed to buy and improve farms 
of <//c//- .*//.//, and a number were making their way to the great settlement 
that 31 r. Durbeck is founding on the Wabash, in Indiana. 3Iany of them 
arc pci>«)iis of intelligent minds ; and, in general, they were decently appar- 
elled." 

" As v/c r'.rc of those who are always ready to say to the well-disposed but 
oppn-s.-v'.l I -ojile of any part of the civilized world, *come and partake with 
us of i)i«' bi<.'s.sings of free government,* very pleasurable feelings have been 
excited i>y Nuch a pressure upon our shores, — with such an accession to the 
M-ealih r:)d strength of our country. When we hear" that the 'Harmony So- 
ciety,' as it is called, raised six thousand bushels of wljcat, in the present 
year, on a f:o!d which, tlirec yca.rs ago, was covered with its native forests, 
we cann»>i rofrain from calculating the auxiliary force of such a body of such 
emigrariLs in causing the wilderness to smile, and making our woods to 
resounil with the busy hum of men. The emigration of the })resent year 
will give us not less than twenty-five thousand days labor ; this labor, pass- • 
ing ilj.-t.'igli all its stages of production, cannot be Cbliniated at less than 
tweiuy-fue iliousand dollars per day, exclusive of the value of the articles 
consuiijcvl l)y the laborers, and those dependent upon them, — a gross value 
added to ihi» general wealth of nearly eight millions per annum, with fifty or 
sixiy thousri.id jw.'-sons to the population in one year. What a source of rev- 
enue, if I'ho country's need requires it j how great a force, in arms, to repel 
a ^OQ I We do exult,— we' cannot help exulting, at the great strides the 
republic is making towards a power to command the respect which its love of 
pence oiai justice entitles it to." — Id. p. 33. 

Septcijib?r ID. — "The numbcrof emigrants at i)resent arriving are believed 
to be nearly four hundred per day." — Jd.p. 03. 

October 17. — "3iany emigrants from Europe are still arriving in the Uni- 
ted States-, — some direct, others by way of Nova Scotia, Canada, «Scc.** — Id, 
p. 125. 

Deceni!jcr 12. — <'New York, Nov. 21 : The French brig Minerva was to 
sail from lla\'re about tlu? 12tii Oct. for Mobile, with about fifty passengers, 
most of il.eni mechanics, who design to settle in that promising place."—///. 
p. 2n9. 

'day 20, ISIO.— " j\ vessel has arrived at New York from Havre in France, 
bringing one lumdred and fifty-eight passengers, principally English mechan- 
ics, who arc not permitted to emigrate directly from England to the United 
States; five hundred more were expected at Havre for the same destination." 
" The arrival of passengers from Europe gives us about the amount of 
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fiOecn or eighteen hundred a week. Nu !c&s tlinn six hundred Iritli v.-crc at 
St. Andrews, nnd are coming in small panics to difTercni jnirts of \iu: 'Jailed 
Slates. A great number is looked for."— TV. XVI,, p. 239. 

June 4. — » * "It WHS expliritly slated to you," say;> J. Q. Adrjr.s, in a 
letter to ^Ir. Fursienwacrlher, a German, who had intimated a di.*:jM siiiou to 
become an American citissen, "and your report has taken ju>t uoi'tay of the 
statement, that t!ie governincnl of tlie United States has never au'^jvi.-d iiuy 
measure lo encourage or invite emigrants from any ]>art of Europe, h l.iw 
never held out any incitements to induce ihe subjects of any other ^ovrrei^n 
to abandon their own country to become inhabitants of this. From luciivcji 
of humanity, it has occasionally furnished facilities to emigrants \\h(., hr.v- 
ing arrived licre with views of forming seulements, have specially nccV.cd 
such assistance to carry t!iem into eH'cct. Neither the general g»»Vf.'riimt'nt 
of the Union, nor those of individual states, arc ignorant or unob>' i v.iui /,f 
the additional strength and wealtli which accnie to the nation by []••' r.rcos- 
sion of a mass of healthy, industrious and frugal laborers, nor an; i'.icy m 
any manner insensible to the great benefits which this country has derived, 
and continues to derive, from the inllux of such adoptive children from r^fMiua- 
ny. But there is one principle which pervades all the instiiuiions of ;i>.s oovn- 
try, and wliich must always operate as an obNlacle to the granting of haors to 
new comers. This is a land, not o( priviltgcs, but Of equal rights. l'ri\ ilo^os 
are granted by European sovereigns' to particular classes of individ'uils. for 
purposes of general policy j but the general impression here is that /.W:<7frrrM 
granted lo one denomination of people, can seldom be discrimiir-irc! uom 
erosions of the rights of others. Emigrants from Germany, Ok*.'. .•; c. or 
from elsewhere, coming here, are not to expect favors from the goviNiiit)«'ni. 
They are to expect, if they choose to become citizens, equal rights ^\ i:li f luse 
of the natives of the country. They are to expect, if affluent, to p<»>:-«^ .< tiic 
means to mnlce their property productive, with moderation and wii! .nr.'iy ; 
if indigent, but industriou.*i, and honest, and frugal, the means of o^.r.ifiing 
an easy and comfortable subsistence for themselves and familie... Tljcy 
come to a life of independence and to a life of labor; and if they r.ir:not- 
accoinmbdatc themselves to the character, moral, politipal and i>!;\>ii .'.I, of 
this country, with all its compensating balances of good and evil, thi: -^ti.iniic 
is always open lo them to return to the land of their nativity and their faiij.u-s. 
To one thing they must make up their minds, or they will be disappnini'Ml in 
every expectation as Americans. They must cast off the Europi.'Mi! ."-Idn, 
never to resume it. They must look forward to their jwsterity raiiu r liirm 
backward to their ancestors; they must be sure that whatever their «jv. i. fi«cl- 
iugs may be, those of their children will cling to the prejudices of tbi.^ ifMin- 
iry." * * 

"We understand perfectly, that of the multitude of foreigners wh»i yi»;.rly 
/lock to our shores to take up here their abode, none come from afiVcuMi or 
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regard to a Ir.nd to vrliich ihcy are total strangers, and with the very language 
of whicli tlio>,o of th«m who are Germans, arc generally unacquainted. We 
know thru t!.i?y come with views, not to our benefit, but to their own, — 
not to pruinot.? our welfare, but to better their own condition. "We expect, 
therefore, v«^ry few, if any, transplanted countrymen, from classes of people 
who enjoy hni^pirtess, ease, or even comfort, in their native climes. The 
happy aiul contented remain at home ; and it requires an impulse at least as 
keen as limi of urgent want, to drive a man from the seat of his nativity 
and the Ituid of his fathers' sepulchres. Of the very few emigrants of more 
fortunate classes, who ever make the attempt of senling in this country, a 
principal projiortion sicken at the strangeness of our manners, and after a 
residence* more or less protracted, return to the countries whence they came. 
There arc, duubiless, exceptions, and among the most opulent and the most 
distinguishi\I of our citizens, we are happy to number individual;* who might 
have enjoyed or acquired wealth and consideration without resorting to a new 
coiimry aud tinoiher hemisphere. \Vc should take great satisfaction in find- 
ing you iiicliui(!d in this number, if it shouid suit your own inclinations, and 
the prospects of your future life, u\x)\\ your calculations of your own inter- 
ests. I roi;rct that it is not in my jx^wer to add the inducement which you 
might perceive in the situation of an ofiicer under government. All the 
places in the department to which I belong, allowed by the laws, arc filled, 
nor is there a prospect of an early vacancy in any of them. Whenever such 
vacancies occur, the application of natives of the counir}' to fill them, are far 
more nuiaerous than the oflices, and the rccommendniions in behalf of the 
candidates so strong and so earnvsr, that it would seldom be possible, if it 
would ever be just, to give a i>rofcrcncc over them to foreginers. Although, 
therefore, it. would j:ive me sincere ])leasure to consider you as one of our 
future and jcrmancnt fellow citizens, I should not do either an act of kind- 
ness or of ju-iice to yon, in dissuading you from the olTers of employment 
and of l;o;;i»rable sorvircs, to which j'ou are called in your native coun- 
try." * ^ — Iff. Vol. XV] II., ]>p. 137, loS, Ajiril 29, 1S20. 

Jutie 5. — ♦'The manufacturing districts are dreadfully distressed. At Lei- 
cester, witliin ten days, it is said that five thousand persons were thrown out. 
of employ, {lioirgh the price of cotton was expected Id decline further! There 
have been >oMe heavy failures." 

" The London newspapers advertise no less than fifteen ships to take out 
passengers to America, wliose tonnage amount to eight thousand two hun- 
dred tons ; aad the Belfast papers nearly as many more. By the returns of 
the latter jjort, it appears that about eleven thousand persons emigrated to 
America irom thence last season, amongst whom were upwards of seven 
hundred families." 

" London, April 10 : 'Numerous emigrations are now taking place from 
Yorkshire, cliiefly for the United States, but a corisiderablc number have also 
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recently gone to Soutlt Amerie&, and many others arc preparing to fo'/.r^^' 
them. The mischief of these expatriations is increased by the emignitlDns 
alluded to being not composed merely of poor distressed artisans, wlio arc in 
quest of food and employment, but chiefly of persons possessed of propuriy, 
suhlcient to render them comfortable in their own counir)'." — Jd, Vol. AT/., 
p. 255. 

June 12. — (< The emigration from England is spoken of as being greater 
this season than at any former period." 

" The following are the number of families and individuals who have emi- 
grated from the port of Belfast to America, during the last three years. Tiiosc 
who landed in the British settlements are included : 

2143 individuals~239 families— to Jan. 5, 1817. 
2811 " 3M " 1S18. 

5001 " 727 " 1819."— 7J. ;>. 209. 

June 19. — "About five hundred Englishmen arc said to be at Havro de 
Grace, to embark for the United States. The rage for emigration is ctrava- * 
gant, and those subject to its influence are very generally manufacturers and 
mechanics, or of other productive classes. At present, however, we arc 
quite as willing tliat they should remain where they are. Aituritan hihor is 
not appreciated at ho7ue." — Id. p. 286. • 

July 3. — "About two thousand emigrants, chiefly Irish, had arrived at St. 
John's, N. B., in ten days previous to the 17th ult. The destination of the 
most of them is the United States, into which they arc daily arriviii;; by 
schooner loads." — Id. p, 319. 

July 10. — "From considerable observation of the arrival of vessel. -^ from 
foreign ports, we are of opinion, that the present rate of emigration to the 
United States, is not less than/o«r hundred persons per day. The gi*cai(.r I'.iit 
are English, reaching us via French ports, &c. ; the rest arc chiefly Iri^li 
and German."— 7rf. p. 336. 

July 17. — " "NVe kept a list of the vessels that arrived in the United St..: ».<. 
with European passengers, an account of who^e arrival reached us i;)f<»\iuh 
the newspapers received for the week ending yesterday morning; the :ij:;. le- 
gate is. one thousand four hundred and seventy-five, of whom aboui pnir 
hundred reached our country ila Halifax and St. John's." — Id, p. 346. 

July 24. — "It is announced in a New York paper, that Sir. Buchannn, the 
Briti:>h consul there, is making arrangements for the location, in Canui!-i. of 
numerous British subjects who had emigrated to the United States. Tiiis 
paragraph may be well ^ understood^ by the fact, tliat on the 20th insl. one 
hundred and forty-five emigrants arrived at Philadelphia alone, by wny of 
the British possessions in America ; one hundred also arrived at i^l^^undria, 
and eighty-five at New York, on the 19th> from Moose Island and Ilaliiax." 
Id, p. 308. 

August 7. — " We have not this week listed the vessels which arrived in 
11 
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the United States with foreign passengers, but snppose the amount of cmi* 
grants to Imve been nearly fifteen hundred, a considerable number of whom 
were Ccrmn.ns."—/rf.j^. 400, 

Sp-^v-nh'T IS.— "The tide of emigration sftill sots to the United States. 
-Never V-efeie, perhaps, except in the last year, did so many persons from 
Eviropo rer.ch our shores to take up their abode with us, at this advanced 
state of tiie season, as are now arriving. "We regret that it is so. Hundreds, 
perhaps, we miglu say thousands of them, will be incumbrances on us dur- 
ing t'ne ensuing winter j for many tens of thousands of our own people, 
accustoined to sustain themselves by their own labor, will be out of employ- 
ment, unless some extraordinary event shall take place." 

" Wc have always until just now greeted the Sir^nger on his^ arrival here 
with pleasure. There was room enough for all that would come, and indus- 
tr}' was a sure road to a comfonable living, if not to independence and 
wealth. V/c were glad of the addition which they made to our population, 
and of the impulse which thqy gave to the capacity of production, thus 
advancing,' .^ur country to its weight of power and extent of resources which 
. the patriot delights to anticipate, but which also every one wishes to see real- 
ized. Now, however, our population in most of the maratime districts, and 
in some parts of the interior also, seems to think — there are too many mouths* 
to consume what the hands can find business to do ; and that hitherto sure 
refuge of the industrious foreign immigrant, — the western country, — is over- 
stocUed by the domestic emigration. Certainly, the present system cannot 
last lov.s, and the time must come when home industry will be encouraged 
and protectctl, in all its branches. If this were the case, all would be busy^ 
money woultl circulate IVeely, and happiness abound." 

" It ajipcars fhai a ^good many persons who recently arrived from England, 
being disappointed in their prospects of employment, are on their return 
home. "\Vo have thought that some such were occasionally re-shipped, under 
san<:tion and periiapsat the.cost of the British government, that ihey might 
check emigration. But this cannot be suspected now. The poor people are 
truly aianned at the prostration of things presented to them, and will rather 
depend uj)on the resources they have been accustomed to, than suffer poverty 
in a land of strangers. Still those who have a little money may certainly do 
better with it here than at home." 

" It is reported, that lo relieve themselves of the support of their paupers, 
many .^uch will be sent to the United States by the church-wardens, &c. of 
England ! It will therefore become the state authorities to be careful to lake 
the proper securities of those who bring passengers, tliat they will not become 
chargeable on the public." 

"The number of emigrants from Europe, (as reported in the newspapers,) 
who reached the United States for two weeks, ending on Friday, the 3d of 
September, 1819, was three thousand three hundred and seventy-eight." 
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"When we consider that the passengers arriving at many small |::.*t.> are 
not reported at all, and the moral certainty that wc have overlookeii foiue 
who were reported even in the* newspapers received at our oflice, it may be 
fairly presumed that the real number of those who arrived cannot b<* Ic;^ 
than four thousand for these two weeks; and from what wc have Icirrt. it is 
also probable that one thousand more may have passed into our country from 
Canada, in the course of the last month. We observe that the Canndran pa* 
pers arc very zealous to prevent it, and hear of many proceeding to tl'.c wc^i- . 
crn stales.'* 

"The returns for the last two weclcs would probably have shown &.i 
amount of about fifteen hundred per wcekj five hundred and sixty-eight 
arrived at Philadelphia in one day— on Sunday last — many of whom were in 
one vessel from Antwerp." 

"The New York Gazelle says : — ' We know a gentleman who has r-M'de. a 
calculation, grounded u})on the emigration of the present year, showi!;^ tliai 
in the course of five years the number of emigrants to this countiy avIU 
amount to half a miUioti. New York is avlculaied to receive one sixth o:' the 
number, as it has done for the Ijist year. The numerous emigrations, via the 
Canadas and Nova Scotia, arc not taken into this calculation.' " 

" This is a serious subject, and will naturally excite the attention of gov- 
ernment.*' 

"This calculation, wc ajijirchend, is mucli exaggerated. It must be recol- 
lected, th.it very few emigrants arrive before the month of May, and less 
after that of September. Admit that in the whole of these five mo:»t!i.v rhe 
rate should continue at two thousand per week, the amount would ! • .aily 
forty thousand per annum. And this, we feel satisfied, is a greater iiuir.l'cr 
than ever arrived in the United States in any one year, even in or j-ji !h« 
present, though the emigration has been so very heavy. But how ii should 
'naturally excite the attention of government' we cannot tell, unlc.-s the 
British government is meant."— Zrf. Vol, XVIL, p, 30. 

September 25. — " The number of emigrants still arriving is enormoJir. In 
the last week, according to the newspapers received at this ofllce, :u/i ':e.v«! 
than twenty-five hundred, pcrho.ps three thousand, arrived, \ihieily \\\ JVow 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Nearly four hundred arrived at the hnier 
on Saturday last. — Id, p. 63. 

October 16. — " Quebec, Sept, 27. — Of the twelve thou.«{and Briti.^li rmi- 
grants who have arrived at the pOrt of Quebec this season, we are per.-.'.; r!«d 
that more than one half have found their way into the United Stales. The 
St. Lawrence has already Gecome the channel of communication for those 
emigrants who are destined for the western states, as it will at a futrro day 
become one of the main channels of their trade. We regret that greater 
facilities arc not given to British emigrants to settle in this province. In* 
Upper Canada, wc believe, that great improvements in this respect have 
been made by Sir Perigrinc Maitland." 
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*-T:i r.- a.i'«>r.:u!nt;on of I5riti5h inhaV.mnrs has hccn lai'l. If ihcy ihrivc, 
they V. ill .:.>i»ri nitnict ruorc. In this province liitlo or nothing h:i> h^\'n <lone.** 
I,i'p. 11!. 

•• '!'*.o :";l!owin5; 5cJn'.tivc advertisement is rccort!<«! rs a »;- iinrn of the 
imnr.-T in which many poor jKTsons arc iuJucetl lo h-ave ;h» ir hoi/.c in Kn- 
glaijii aiil IrtlaiiJ :*' 

*/T.r ^:. An<!rcjrs, in the r/ivr St. JoUnSj that ifiviJ^s :\f I'mU^i Stc^S rf 
A'.i:-i-:-: j'ro.n the ftritiih juK-srssi 'tis. — Tlio n»:\v, :a>i >;i;!'.:iv' cui'.rf <^it:t iv.clvc 
ifnon'.hs l>u;lt.) Commercial raikci, Wiihajri AuI'Tm ji, iii.iv'.r. n.r.v Iy.>ni: al 
the (y\s\y ot Gahvay, and will sail j»o.>itivoly the CJl ui Jiir.e, wind and 
u-ca'!!' r jormiliin!;.* 

'Pcri.o:.s wishing to ^o to the United 5ratt 't. or nay p'\rt of the western 
coui. try :::creof, have a cheap nn«r (-[^y c; j^niiiiity Vy ir,!'\r*d watrr convey- 
an:e ir.\ arrival. Emigrants will t'livl luiiiviVviW cinyU^yuM^ul on I;in«!ingj 
lalw.'-or.s iVom five to eighl s]iil!;iiL-i |.'r «!r».y, arid irad«Mn*n from twelve to 
iwenty shillings per day, an.! jTovi-i'-ns r.inafA.-.My ihrap. As this may be 
the only opporiunity that nhjy otlrr ironi In no* this yeason, those inclined lo 
proceed i>hould make immedi-ue ntf:ifaii"n to E. Evans, Back street, or to 
the }nasicr on board, »it ilic d.^.-k.' 

* Terms five gnineasJ, the >hip to find nothing but water and fuel ; children 
half price. Tradesmen will not be jirevcnted from going in this vessel. 
Gahv.-y, Jmc M, 1811».'— A/. ;.. \VZ. 

July 21', lb20.--" rasscnucrs.—li appears by the olficial returns from the 
mayor's ofiicc that, from DoemUr, IMS, to December, 1S19, thirty-five 
thousand five hundred and sixty j)a^se:igers arrived at this port [New York.] 
This will give an idea of the great intercourse which is had with this city; 
yet it also appears that, out of this number, sixteen thousand six hundred 
and twenty-eight were Americans,' leaving eighteen thousand nine hundred 
and thiriy-tv.o foreigners, which, of itself, is an important amount. There is 
someiiiin;!? also to consider in the national character of these emigrants:; 
seven ihnusand iix hundred and twenty-nine were English, and six thousand 
and ii.^ty-seven were Irish. The proportion of Irish to English emigrants, 
has b(;en Ijcretofore in favor of the Irish ; but this year the English take the 
lead. It is certain that the Irish have a more sincere attachment to this 
country than the English ; their associations and feelings, and the success of 
many of their countrymen,, have given a great spur to emigration ; added lo 
this, their v/ants and enterprise are greater than those of the English ; yet 
we have in this excess of English emigration, a very strong proof of the 
misery of the times, and tlie extremes to which they are reduced, — extremes 
which the Irish have scarcely arrived at. If it is said that many of these 
were bound to Canada, to settle on the crown lands, the reply will be, that 
the expense of transportation from New York to Canada would exceed the 
value of their possessions, and emigrants bound to Canada generally take 



pA^siro ff>r 0>'"l*'<'. If, ''.I iV.«' »'ih<T >i^r.'!, It J^ r<^nt«T..Ic.*4 thai n;ar.; V.r.vc 
. rcturnnl to.ni;:..;^. w htc mV. ri.iS \\\:\\ ihf nuir-J-rr 15 vor>' irll: :»:•:. nr.d 
vrre not will;:i^^ t«» \v«iU. <»: *• r.-ji :1 • :c nrr** t>:i'- ijifu^am*. i.im- ].')■ iivd 
nn«l loriy-twu. Tlu> in n rlt^^i-: nn :::^:ll^ v. ;.i tip* n'»i iitV ;a aiiv jari 
of Ih.- worM. • •-[.%!;.'. J/t . ^.i;.]' /.' IV/. Al7;/,;v'. 'i*^^. >V. 

November II.— "Th** :'u:!i,wiii;: is .1:1 t"!:!!! f.r of ♦ii.iura'iou iu \\ : I'fM 
ci;;hl luonihs uf tlio j^-rM-ni y« :^r, f!«.!ii In-:;!..!, S«.ii:it;.!, ni.i:'jsr.u ;wi>l 
\Vn'.cs :— To Ciir.mta, nlom id.ii.itij N».Mh Aii;-r»«-:i, U. S., iV"'\\', .'• jM'.h 
Ainoricn, lOO;* j J^mrh Afri«:i, •" u«»; New HmI; imt tii..l Van I'uMimhS i.i:i'', 
S.'iOO; East Ini'ics, all \Hir\> aiul all .^.ns •»•'»•"•; .^:ul ts to f«»r«-;i:ii Ci: ['KA', 
2000 ; fixed n'>iilcnts to F!anilc»r^, FraiKC iii\\ Italy, l.V.O ; Rus .ia, CjO. 
• Total, 35,s.'50."— A/. W. A7A'.,;i. 173. 

April 20, Ib22.— "The Dcinr)rraiic Prc^s says: Fr«»in r.rr.'-la! j«';:rrii 
onicrcd lo be printed by the House of, Comuinr.s. wr U-fun tint tl»'.' • l.ule 
number of passon;:crs who embarked from In-lnid f.»r th«* L'l.itvd hf iu<, 
from the year ISI'2 to 1S21, both years iuclu^ive, was r>i»,iM:;; i'toiii J*.:;; nijd, 
33/iOS ; Scollrmd, .1727.— Total, n8/.iS8." • ' 

'>Also there embarked for the Brit i.sh dominions in North Amenri, fi«.»:n 
Ireland, .17,223 j England, 23,7.83 ; Seolland, l'»/.»71, ii.akmg a total i)f-.Jo,'.'77." 
Total, 150,000. ^ 

"It may be added, that a major part of tjiobc who embarked for Uiv 'IJrii- 
ish possessions in North America,* proceeded almo.si direct to ih'. I'niicd 
States."— 7d Vol. XXII., pp, 115, llli. 

August 3. — " It would rippear that many more persons have arrival iti tlic 
United States during the present season, than in the last. A gotvl iMimbor 
rcacli New York and other ports direct, but far the greater part p ri-.r via 
New Brunswick and Canada. Tliosc who take passages for i)ic fonu'T « •■me 
.over to Eastport, iV.c., where they obtain vessels, and re-.^hip Ihcnj .•!m'n to 
NcwYork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, iNcc. Many that arrive in Caiii.i:i pass 
up the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, and into the slate of Now YmK, or 
proceed further westward. A party of about thirty lately arrived rj J'.'uV.iio, 
to join the colony of ]\Ir. Burbcck, in Illinois. They appeared to b* ../-•*.';V//i- 
tial people, for among their property were cattle, hogs, geese, i\:c. oi' ibc. most 
approved kinds, which they had brought with them from England." — ;j.;/.35.l. 

Soon after the insurrection in Canada in lS37,.thc Earl of Durlmm was 
appointed Governor-General of the British Provinces in North Ainerira, in 
pursuance of which appointment he made an elaborate "Report on tho 
Affairs of British North America," which was ordered to be prir^t«'d by the 
House of Commons, February lith, 1839. The following extracts, mkcn 
from that report, will sho>y some of the reasons why many of ihc cmif-rimts 
from the United Kingdom, instead of settling in those provinces, have conic 
to the United States. 
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* * " The emigrants who have settled in the country [Upper Canada] 
vv'iihin il.c last ten years, are supposed to comprise half the population. 
' They con»plain that while the Canadians are desirouS of having Briiibh capi- 
tal and labor brought into the colony, by means of which their fields may be 
cuUivatcJ, and the value of their unsettled possessions increased, they refuse 
to make ilic colony really attractive to British skill and British capitalists. 
They say that an Englishman emigrating to Upper Canada, is practically as 
much an alien in that British colony as he would be if he were to emigrate 
to the Uniied States. He may equally purchase and hold lands or invest his 
capital in trade in one country as in the other, and he may in either exercise 
any mcclinuical avocation, and perform any species of manual labor. This, 
however, is ilic extent of his privileges j his English qualifications avail him 
little or riuii.'rig. He cannot, if a surgeon, licensed to act in England, prac- 
tise witlsojt the license of a Board of Examiners in the province. If an 
attorney, he has to submit to an apprenticeship of five years before he is 
allowed to practise. If a barrister, he is excluded from the profitable part of 
his profc^5io:i, and though allowed to practise at the bar, the permission thus 
accorde«l lo I.im is practically of no use in a country where, as nine attornies • 
out of i»'ii :;rc barristers also> there can be no business for a mere barrister. 
Thus, a p'.'r>on who has been admitted to the English bar, is compelled Jo'< 
serve an aj);reniiceship of three years to a provincial lawyer." 

"By an .ict passed last session, difliculties arc thrown in the way of the 
employment of capital in banking, which have a tendency to preserve the 
monopoly possessed by the chartered banks of the colony, in which the Cana- 
dian party are supreme, and the influence of which is said to be employed 
directly as an instrument for upholding the political supremacy of the party. 
Under the system, also, of selling land pursued by the government, an indi- 
vidual does not procura a patent for his land until he has paid the whole of 
the pnrc'nnse-moncy, a period of from four to ten years, according as his pur- 
chase is a crown oir clergy lot ; and until the patent issues, he has no right to 
vote. In seme of the nev/ stales of America, on the contrary, especially in 
Illinois, an i:;dividual may practise as a surgeon or lawyer almost immedi- 
ately on his Arrival in the countr}*^, and he has every right of citizenship after 
a residence of six months in the state. An Englishman is, therefore, in 
cfiect le.^s an alien in a foreign countrj' than in one which forms a part of the 
British rmpire. Such are the superior advantages of the United States at 
present, ili.it nothing hut the feeling, that in llie one countr}' he is among a 
more kindred people, under the same laws, and in a society whose habits and 
sentimeiiis are similar to those to which he has been accustomed, can induce 
an Englishman to settle in Canada, in preference to the states ; and if, in the 
former, he is deprived of rights which he obtains in the latter, though a for- 
eigner, it is not to b6 wondered at that he should, in many cases, give the 
preference to the land in which he is treated most as a citizen. It is very 
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possible that there are but few cases in which ihc departure of an Dn^iish- 
man from Upper Canada to the slates can be traced directly to any of ihcse 
circumstances in particular ; yet the state of society and of feeling v.hid 
they have engendered, has been among the main causes of the great cxiorA 
of rc-cmigr:ilion to the new .slates of the Union. It operates, loo, slill niorc 
to deter emigration from England to the provinces, and thus both to ictnrd 
tlie advance ot the colony, and to deprive the mother country of one of the 
principal advantages on account of ^vhich the existence of colonics is desira- 
ble — the Held which they afford for the employment of her surplus poj.r«la- 
tion and wealth. The native Canadians, however, to whatever poliiior.l nany 
ihcy may belong, appear to be unanimous in the wish to preserve thfse ex- 
clusive privileges." * *— /i. CI. 

** But as in Upper Canada, under a law passed immediately after the last 
war with the states, American citizens are forbidden to hold land, it is of ihc 
more consequence that the country should be ma^lc as attractive as po.vMble 
to the emigrating middle classes of Great Britain, the only class from which. 
an accession of capital, to be invested in the purchase, or improvcratnt of 
lands, can be hoped for." * "♦—p. 62. « 

" Under such circumstances there is little stimulus to industry or crittu'- 
prisc, and their elfect is aggravated by the striking contrast presented ty 
such of the United States as border upon this province, and where all is 
activity and progress." * * — p, 66. 

" It is a singular and melancholy feature in the condition of these j»rov- 
inccs, [New Brunswiclc, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's Island,] il.at ihc 
resources rendered of so little avail to the population of Great Britfsir, ;.re 
turiied to better account by the enterprising inhabitants of the United .Statcii. 
While the emigration from the provinces is large and constant, the adv<.i.mr« 
ous larmers of New England cross the frontier, and occupy ihc best f:i: /ning 
lands. Their fishermen enter our bays and rivers, and in some case » Mo- 
nopolize the occupations of qur own unemployed countrymen; and :i i-.-M 
portion of the trade of the St. John's is in their hands. Not only do t' i- citi- 
zens of a foreign nation do this, but they do it with British capital. Mci^^r 
Head states, 'that an American merchant acknowledged to him, iL.-n t!io 
capital with which his countrymen carried on their enterprises in the isr i«rh-. 
borhood of St. John's, was chiefly supplied by Great Britain ;' and lie nd.ls, 
as a fact within his own knowledge, 'that wealthy capitalists at II.Jillix, 
desirous of an investment for their money, preferred lending it in the Uuliod 
States, to applying it to speculation in New Brunswick, or to lending; it to 
their own countrymen in that province.' " 

" I regret to say, that Major Head also gives the same account jespixiing 
the difference between the aspect of things in these provinces and the border- 
ing state of Maine. On the olher side of the line, good roads, good sc-liools, 
and thriving farms, afford a mortifying contrast to the condition in wliich a 
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Briiiij!i subject finds Ihc neighboring possessions of the British crown."— |?. 71. 
"lu the United States, ever since the year 1706, the disposal of public 
land, 1101 i.!rcady appropriated to particular stales, has been strictly regulated 
by a law of Congress j not by different laws for the various parts of the coun- 
try, bin by one law for the whole of the public lands, and a law which we 
may iud^c to have been conducive to tlie prosperit}' of the people, both from 
its obvior.5 good eiTccts, and from its almost unquestioned continuance for so 
many years. In the British North American colonies, with one partial ex- 
ception, there never has been, until quite recently, any law on the subject." 

^ *—;,;>. 73, 74. 

"The system of the United Stales appears to combine all the chief requi- 
sites o;* the greatest efticiency. It is uniform throughout the vast federation -, 
it is ur.Cijt.ngcablc save by Congress, ijnd has nc\'cr been materially altered j 
it rcnduTs the ac<;uisition of new land easy, and Jet, by means of a price, 
resiricis appropriation to tlie acuial wauls of the seiilcr ; it is so simple as to 
be readily understood ; it provid»is for accurate surve3's and again.^t needless 
delays ; it gives an instant and secure title j and it admits of no favoritism, 
but dibirilutes the public properly amongst all classes and persons upon pre- 
cisely cii\i:A terms. That system has promoted an amount of immigration 
and .NOtilcMcnt, of which the history of the world affords no other example ^ 
and it has produced to the United Slates a revenue which has averaged about 
half a million sterling per annum, and has amounted in one twelvemonth to 
above fuuy millions sterling, or more than the whole expenditure of tlie fede- 
ral goveriiment." 

" In ihe North American colonies there never has been any system. Many 
different methods have been practised, and this not only in the different colo- 
nies, but. in every colony at different limes, and within the same colony at 
the saine iime. Th? greatest diversify and most frequent alteration would 
almost seem to have been the objects in view. In only one respect has there 
been aniformity. Everywhere the greatest profusion has taken place, so 
that iu all the colonies, and nearly in every part of each colony, more, and 
very inudl more land has been alienated by the government, than the grantees 
had at the time, or now have the means of reclaiming from a slate of wil- 
derness ; and yet, in all the other colonies until lately, and in some of them 
still, it is either very difficult or next to impossible for a person of no iniiu- 
ence to obtain any of the public land. More or less in all the colonies, and 
in some of them to an extent which would not be credited, if the*^facl were 
not cstabilshed by unquestionable testimony, the surveys have been inaccu- 
rate, and t}\c boundaries, or even the situation of estates, arc proportionally 
unccr.ain. Every where needless delays have harassed and exasperated 
applic.mts ; and every where, more or less, 1 am sorry but comi)elled to add, 
gross favcritism has prevailed in the disposal of public lands.*' * *— ;?. 71. 

" The results of long misgovernment in this department are such as might 
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have been oaiicinatcd by any person niidorstanUing the sabjcct. TIj/^ n«i nin- 
istration of tlic jniblic lands, instead of always yickling a revenue, r.«.>i u»r a 
lon^ while more ihaji it ;)ro li;«-.l.. Ilui this is, I venture to thinl%/.i :ii:!ir.; 
consideration when compared v.*iih others. There is one in panicul.-n- wl'icli 
has occurred to every observant traveller in these regions, which is a cr.i.stoi.: 
ihcmc of boast in tlie states bordering uix)n our colonics, and asuln-.i J 
loud complaint witliiu the colonics. I allude to the striking coctrcLbi w'iiich is 
prosciued between the American and British sides of the frontier linu in , 
resp(^ct to every sign of productive industry, increasing >vealih, and j»roj;res- 
sivc civilization." 

" Ey describing one side, p.nd reversing the picture, the other would b<* t^so i!c- 
^:cribed. On the American side, all is activity and bustle. The forest h:i*-. 'ivcii 
widely cleared j every year numerous settlements arc formed, and thoJiscuiCs 
of farms are created out of tlic waste j the country is intersected by ccr.ia»oa 
roads; canals acd rail-roads arc linished, or in the course of formation ; thn 
wayti of communication and transport are crowded with people, nnti cuM- 
vcned. by numerous corriagrs and large ;steam*boats. The observer i.s siir- 
•prisoii at the number of harbors on the lakes, and the number of vessels tlicy 
contom ; while bridges, artifici?.! landing-places, and commodious. wbnn'cs 
arc formed in all directions as soon as required. Good houses, war<.'Ii«.".iNCJr, 
mills, inns, villages, towns and even great cities, are almost seen to sp.in;^ np 
out of ihe desert. Every village has its school-house and place of pul-lic 
worship. Every tov.-n has many of both, with its township buil(l»r.;is, its 
bookstores, and probably one or two banks and newspapers ; and tl»o ciiics, 
with their fmc charches, their great hotels, ihcir exchanges, court-hou -rs and 
municipal halls, of stone or marble, so new and fresh as to mark iJio ji.cent 
existence of iho forest where they now stand, tvould be admired in nMv p.'rt 
of the Old World- On the BritLsh side of the line, with the exccp. t-u vi' a 
ifcw favored spots, where some approach to American prosjierity is npj';i»«Mit, 
all seems wa^te aiul desolate. There is but one rail-road in all r»rai>!. A.ucr- 
£ca, and that, rumiing between the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, i:< I'l-ly 
fifteen miles long. The ancient city of Montreal, which is natural !!,' the 
commercial capital of tlni Canadas, will noit bear tlic least comparison, in .i:»y 
respect, with Bufialo, v/hich is a creation of yesterday. But it is not ii the 
<li/refence between the larger towns on the two sides that we&hall line' tJie 
Ijcst evidence of our own inferiority. That painful but undeniable 'nit.'i is 
mosl manifest in the country disu;icts through which the line of natiounl fCjH 
aratioa passes for one ihousfuul miles. There, on the side of both th'i ( -jina- 
das, and also of Xew Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a widely scattcvccJ ]y»pu- 
lation, poor, and apparently unenterprising, though hardy and indn-'ric-ns, 
separated from each other by tracts of intervening forest, without tON\ iis nnd 
markets, almost without roads, living in mean houses, drawing little more* 
• than a rude ;subsistence from ill-cultivated land, and seemingly iocapoM? of % 
12 
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iinprovin;;:^ their condition, present the most instractive contrast to their enter- 
prisin:; ant! thriving neighbors on the American side. I was assured lliat in 
the ciuicni townships of Lower Canada, bordering upon the line, it is a com- 
nioa.])r:.c;icc for sealers, when they wish to meet, to enter the state of Ver- 
mont, r.f.tl make nsc of the roods there for Ihe purpose of reaching their dcs; 
tinatioa ii» the JBntish province. Major Head, the assistant commissioner of 
Crowu Lauds' Inquiry, whom I sent to New Brunswick, states, that when 
travclliiiv'; near the frontier line of that province and ilie state of Maine, now 
on ojio ^i:ii' and then on the other, he could always toll on which side he was 
by tlie obvious superiority of the American settlements iu every respect. 
AVliLTc il'.c two countries arc separated by the St. Lawrence and the lakes, 
this (li;ron:nce is less perceptible j but not less in fact, if I may believe the 
cor^ciiiit ill statements of numerous c»ye-witnesses, who had no motive for 
decelviiiic me. For further covroboration, I might refer indeed to numerous 
and wi.C'ulradicted publications y and there is one proof of 'this sort so re- 
markublv , tlvit I am induced to notice it specially. A highly popular work, 
which 15 known to be from the pen of one of your Majesty's chief functiona- 
ries in Nova Scotia, abounds in assertions and illustrations of the backward 
and stngii:int condition of that province, and the great superiority of neigh- 
borin;^' Aiacrican sclilements. Although, the author, with a natural disincli- 
nation to question the excellence of government, attributes this mortifying 
circuia.sto.nce entirely to the folly of the people, in neglecting tlicir farms to 
occuiy tiamsclves with complaining of grievances and ab\ises, ^e leaves no 
doubi or the fact." 

'« Tliis view is confirmed by another fact equally indisp^Jtable. Through- 
out tl.c iVontier, from Amherstburgh to the ocean, the market value of land 
is uuicli ij'veater on the American than oa tlie British side-. In not a few 
parts cf the- froi:itier this difference amounts to as much as a thousand 'pcr 
cent., ani in some cases even more. The average difference, as' between 
Upper Canada and the states of New York and Michigan, is notoriously 
sevoral lrj.nd:*ed per cent. Mr. Hastings Kerr, of Quebec, whose 5;nowledge 
of llic value of land in Lov/sr Canada is generally sui)p05ed to be more ex- 
tensive and accurate than that of any other person, slates that the price of 
wild laiuk in Vermont and New Hampshire, close to the line, is Svc dollar* 
per acre, and in the adjoining British townships only one dollar. On this 
side the line a very large extent of land is wholly unsalable, evea at such 
low prices j v/hile on. the other side property is continually changing hands. . 
The price uf one or two shillings per acre would purchase immense tracts in 
Lower Canada and New Brunswick. In the adjoining states it v/ould be dif- 
ficult tcojjtain a single lot for less than as many dollars^ In and near Stan- 
stead, a border- township of Lower Canada, and one of the most improved, 
forty -eight thousand acres of fine land^ of which Governor Sir R. S. Milne 
s>bt:iined a grant to himself in 1810, was sold at the price of tw» shilliags per 
acre." * #--pp. 74— 76. 
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** Still loss can we attribute to such causes another circumstance, vhich 
in some ra(»asuro accounts for the different values of property, and \^lv.ch 
has a close relation to the subject of the public lands. I mean the ^f^at 
amount of re emigration from tlie British colonies to the border siaiiis. 
This is a notorious fact. Nobody denies it ; almost every colonist sponlvS 
of it with regret. What the proportion may be of those emigrants fruni 
the United ICiugJom who, soon after their arrival, remove to the Uniicd 
S:a:cs, it would be very difllcuU to ascertain precisely. 2Hr. Bell ForsyiU, 
of Quebec, who has paid much attention to the subject, and with the lo:^t 
opportunities of observing correctly in both the Canadas, estimates li.r.t 
proportion nt sixty per cent, of the whole. ISlr, Hawkc, the chief agent fur 
cmig;*ants in Upper Canada, calculates that out of two thirds of the ihiiui. 
grants by the St. Lawrence who reach that province, one fourth re-e:iu* 
grate chiedy to settle in the states. It would appear, however, thni Oic 
amount of emigration from Upper Canada, whether of new comers or utV.jrs, 
must be nearer Mr. Forsyth*s estimate. The ixipulation was reckoned nt 
two hundred thousand in January, 1830. The increase by births siine il:ou 
shoui«Jl have been at least three por cent, per annum, or ftfiy-four thous;'.m\. 
Mr. Ilawke states tlie number of immigrants from Lower Canada, .-^iiice 
1829, to have been one hundred and sixty -five thousand ; allowing that, ilntpe 
also would have increased at the rate of thfee per cent, per annum, the v hole 
increase by immigration and births should have been nearly two h«i!.i'ied 
thousand. But Mr. Ilawke's estimate of immigrants takes no account (ifihc 
very considerable number who enter the province by way of New York :aid 
the Eric canal. Reckoning these at only fifty thousand, which is pr.7l':il»ly 
under the truth, and making no allowance for their increase by biri'js, ilic 
entire population of Upper Canada should now have been five hundred 1 1 »«'U:i. 
and, whereas it is, according to the most* reliable estimates, not ov« r J-'ir 
hundred thousand. It would therefore appear, making all allow»ir.<:o lor 
errors in this calculation, that the nun[iber of people who have em i .•,»•;> ted 
from Upper Canada to the United States, since 1820, must be equal t«. i'»orc 
than half of the number who have entered the province during th.* oi. ht 
years. Mr. Baillie, the present commissioner of Crown Lands ii* N«'\v 
Brunswick, says: — *A great many emigrants arrive in the provin* o, liUt 
they generally proceed to the United States, as there is not suflicient » n»'»«ur- 
agement for them in this province.' ^Ir. Morris, the present commi^sil>nor 
oi' Crown Lands, and surveyor-general of Nova Scotia, speaks in ulmost 
similar terms of the emigrants who reach that province by way of Ilalil'nx.'* 

•<I am far from asserting that the very inferior value of land in the j*)'iiish 
colonics, and the re-emigration of immigrants, are altogether occasion< d by 
mismanagement in the disposal of public lands. Other defects and errors ff 
government must have had a share in producing these lamentable ri.iiliK." 
# ♦—p;?. 7G, 77. 
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I. r, r l: r^r\i\ l-e rc':oV.- .•'••d that the naiiinil tics of sympathy between ihc 
Z:.z .-•: \'- \'\'.\:::ioi\ vi \\'.': rarn.la^ m.i! iho inhnMtnms of the irontier Males 
of tho l'!ji«»ri arc ]"»•.•«' a! i;'rly siron::. Not only 'lo th**}* >prak the* same Ian- 
gii:iL«\ I;v.» ut.Vt iiws l)avin,::» th^* !<a»ie ori^rin, aiul pre>orvc the 5.aine cus- ' 
toins ai,-l h:i>':ts h»»t thcrc is a po>:tivc alicrnaiiun, if I may so cxprcs?< it, of 
the ',vrH:;.i!jciis of the two countries. ^Vhile Large tracts of the ?.riti>h terri- 
tory :.ri' |v-oji)«-.l hy American citizens, who still kipp np a constant connex- 
ion v.i!;. il.iir kindred anl trit.'iids, the neiirhborini: si:»t«'^i are f.l'.od with «nji- 
prarr- ;r*'m (i;cat Diitain, some of wh«»m have ciuitted Ca!::uli a;*i<T iinavail- 
in;;' i-;;- I's to fintl tliere a profjtal'h^ return for their rn]»i!::! and lahor : and 
man .• oi w)irtm have settled in th«r Uni!«-d States, whi).* nthi-r Members of ll:c 
'famiiif^^. and the companions of" tlieir y(»uth, l:avc tnlirr. r.p tlicir abode on 
th<: t/iier side of the frontier. I Imd no means <>f as''e;t;;ir/!i.'^ the exact de- 
grre.' .<:' truth in some sinr»Mn"nts whirh I have h I'.rd ro; cctint; the number 
of Irisli sealed in the state of Xew Vnrk ; bnt it is rtimmonly asserted that 
there arc no less than forty-thousand In-h in iljo mihtia of tliat state. The 
inier'cnrse between tlie*^e tun divis'.i.n^ of what is, in fact, an identical pop- 
ulaiio?!, is consjtant and nni\ t-rsal. Tlie Imrder townships of Lower Canada 
are separated from the United States by an imaginarj' line ; a greater part of 
the frontier of Upper Cana.la by rivers, wldch arc crossed in ten minnt^s; 
and the rest by lakes, wl:i';)i intiM'povo hardly a six hours' passage between 
the inhabitants of each si-'.e. Every man's daily occupations bring him in 
contact with his neighbors on tlie other side of the line ; the daily wants of 
one con;;iry arc jfupj)lied by the produce of the other,- and the population of 
each is in some degrre dependent on the slate of trade and the demands of 
the ('titer. Such common wants beget an interest in the politics of each 
country among citizens oC the other. * The newspapers circulate in some 
places almost equally on- the diflcrenl sides of the line ; and men discover that 
their welfare is frequently as much involved in the political, condition of their 
neighbors as of their own countrymen." — p. 96. 

"TiUt the chances of rebellion or foreign invasion are not those which I 
regard as cither the most probable or the most injurious. The experience of 
the last two years suggests the occurrence of a much more speedy and disas- 
trous result. I dread, in fact, the completion of the sad work of dopopula-- 
tion and impoverishment which is now rapidly going on. The present evil 
is not merely, that imiTrovement is sta5'ed, and that tl\c wealth and population 
of thc'.se colonies do not increase according to the lapid scale of American pro- 
gress. Ts'o accession of population takes place by immigration, and no capital 
is brought into the countr}'. On the contrary, both the people and the capital 
seem to be quitting the distracted provinces. From the French portion of 
Lower Cnnada there has, fbr a long time, been a large annual emigration of 
young men to the northern states of the American Union, in which they are 
highly valued as laborers, and gain gdod wages, with their savings from 
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wliich ihcy generally return to their h'-rr.*?? fa t fev nion*h« cr yosr-. I >\o 
ntit believe tli.it tl»e us»i.il ri;fio»i;.i of tii.\ «:mii'r:iti'.n hns I'*, n iricrr.'. . c^r- . 
ing the last [IS:{>] yc.ir, oxcfi«t by a low JH•^^o:ls prominpmly co;Tii>rom>il 
ii\ the insurrection, wliu .m»M ili«'lr j»ro;HTiy, :nul n»:i«lo up tlioir r..;:i.i l<» ii 
perpetual exile; l»ut I iliink there is M.ine naM u lu believe ihAt, ar.ini; ihc 
class of liabilMal emigrants whom I luive <lr>rril»e«l, :i j^nrii many n"w iu'kc 
up their permanent resiih'nre in the UniuM States. IJui ihe Mn:it.navyi:ri:)iij 
r.R»l hveal altaehinenis of the rr«'nrli Canatlians romfer it liiile hkrly ili.;t laoy 
will quit ihcir eounlry in preat niiinJ'«*'rs. I am not aware tl.at lUe:»: i.^any 
diminution of the Briii.sh population from Mt»*li »i eau^c. The enii'l'-ysi'^''^ 
of IJritish capital in the provinee is not n)at«T/.»'.ly oh« rlcetl in the iMiiKipal 
branch of trade; nn»l the mnin eviU nrc the uji!u!r.;u.il of cntfii'iiMn? 
British capilalibis from the l*renrl\ portion r.f th«' ••o'intry, the dijr/.nisluvl 
employment of the capital now in t)ic i'rovin«'o, ami the entire .-toppf ::•• *>i i'H 
increase of the population by means of immi.i;rat;(»n. ]'ui from Up/- r Can- 
ada the withi'.rawal lioih of capital an«l of j\»pul:\tiun lir.s l»«.vti very «:» i.'-i '•• 
crahle. I have received accounts from ri^.osi rojM'ct.iMo s«i;irce> i f very 
numerous emigration from the whole of the Wr^ltTU an*? London •i;^! riots. 
It was said by persons who professed to have witnes>ed it, thai cun i'h'rr.Mc 
numbers had, for a long time, daily passed over from Amln-r.^tbur::!* and 
Sandwich to Detroit ; and a most respectable i;jibr'maht statod, ilira hi had 
seen, in one of tlie districts which I have mentioned, no loss than fifto* n wcr.nx 
farlTis together on the road-side. A body of the reforming p-iriy have 
avowed, in the most open manner, their intention of cmiijrating, fr**:-. j'Oliti- 
cal motives, and publicly invited all who mi^ht be infiuenccd by siji.iin. iM- 
ings to join in their enterprise. For this the i\IisMssi]>pi Kmigralio:; .Vi'-icty 
has been formed with the purpose of facilitating emigration from Up;" r Can- 
ada to the new territory of the Union, called Iowa, on the west ban); of the 
Upper I^Iississippi. The prosi>ectus of the undertaking, an«l the report (jfthc 
deputies who were sent to examine the country in <»uestion, were gi\ «-u in tlie 
public press, and the advantages of the new colony strongly enforrr 1 by ihe 
reformers, and depreciatingly discussed by the friends of the Covcinnv^nt., 
Tlic nuinber of persons who have thus, emigrated is not, however, 1 have 
reason to believe, as great as it has often been represented. I\\»iiy v.'ho 
might be disposed to take such a step, cannot sell their fanns on f;.ir icnnsj 
and though some, relying on the ease with which land is obtained in the Uni- 
ted States, have been content to remove merely their stock and their t-iruti'ls, 
yet there are others again .who cannot at the last make the sacrifices wliieh a 
forced sale would necessitate, and who continue, even under their present 
state of alarm, to remain in hopes of better times. In the districts v. hich 
border on the St. Lawrence, little has in fact come of the determination to 
emigrate, which was loudly expressed at one time. And some^ven of those 
who actually left the country arc said to have returned. But the instances 
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which have come to my knowledge induce me to attach even more import* 
ancc 10 the class than to the alleged number of the emigrants; and I can hy 
no means agree with some of the dominant party, that the persons who thus 
leave i\ur country are disaCcctcd subjects, whose removal is a great advant- 
airc t«> loyal and peaceable men. In a country like Upper Canada, where the 
introrluoiion of population and capital is above all things needful for its pros- 
perity; and almost for its continued existence, it would be more prudent as 
well as jiiSi, more the interest as well as the duty of .Government to remove 
the causes of disaffection, than to drive out the disaffected. But there is no 
ground for asserting that all the reformers who have thus quitted the country, 
arc di.-'.oyal and turbulent men ; nor indeed is it very clear that all of them 
are rclormcrs, and that the increasing insecurity of persons and property 
have not, without distinction of politics, driven 'out some of the most valua- 
ble scitlers of the province. A great impression has been lately made by the 
removnl of one of the largest proprietors of the province, a gentleman who 
arrived liiere not many years ago from Trinidad j who has taken no promi- 
nent, anil certainly no violent part in politics ; and who has now transferred 
hims'jir ;ind his property to the United States, simply because in Upper Can- 
ada lie can find no secure investment for the latter, and no tranquil enjoy- 
ment of life. I heard of another English gentleman, who, having resided nn 
the country for six or seven years, and invested large sums in bringing over 
a superior breed of c;ittle and sheep, was, while I was there, selling off his 
stock anil implements, with a view of settling in Illinois. I was informed of 
an individual who, thirty years ago, had gone into the forest with his axe on 
his sliouldcr, and, with no capital at starling, had, by dint of patient labor, 
acquired a farm and stock, which he had sold for £2000, with which he went 
into iho United Slates. This man, I Was assured, was only a specimen of a 
numerous class, to whose unwearied industry the growth and prosperity of 
the colony are mainly to be ascribed. They arc now driven from it, on ac- 
count of the present, insecurity of all who, having in former times been iden- 
tified in politics with some of those that subsequently appeared as prominent 
actors in the revolt, are regarded and treated as rebels, though they had held 
themselves completely aloof from all participation in schemes or acts of rebel- 
lion. Considerable alarm also exists as to the general disposition to quit the. 
country, which was said to have been produced by some late measures of the 
authorities among :h2Ct mild and industrious, but peculiar race of descendants 
of the Dutch, who inhabit the back part of the Niagara district."— ^jp. 98, 99. . 



Corrrriiirttt.—PsLgo 10, 16th line, for * quiqucnnial,* read * quinqiioimial.' Pago 2.% Mill 
line, itrneii't of ' in con3ci(uciico,' read 'the number in conscc{uciicc ' ; H^kl lino, aticr ' iinnii- 
grimi-t,' ;u!.l • and ' ; 4ih lino from the bottom, for * 1800/ road • 18^0/ P.iqo 21, 2:kl line, for 
^^ISIG,' rc.a • iS15.' Pai;© 28, 5ili lino from the b.niom, for «2,777,a'W,' read • 2,77l»,oa:J.' 
Pa:;e 41, 7ih line, for ' 702,143,* read ' 702,139.* Page 80, 26th line, lor • lorcgincrs,* read • fyr- 
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